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STOCK OF AMERICAN ORGANS, GOODWILL of the 
BUSINESS, STOCK-IN-TRADE, &c. 
f ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell by 
Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
Monday, December 23rd, at One, the Stock of American 
Organs, comprising about forty Drawing-room Model and patent 
Silver-reed Instruments, manufactured by the Smith American 
Organ Company and Messrs. Breavington and Sons ; also (unless 
previously disposed of), the Goodwill of the Business, together 
with the Valuable Patents, Stock-in-trade, Plant, and specially 
adapted Machinery, with Steam Power, erected at the Vernon 
Mews, Portobello-road, Notting-hill. The Stock comprises an 
extensive assortment of Patterns and Parts for Vox Humana, 
Octave Coupler Machines, Sound and Tube Boards, and every 
necessary for the manufacture of the New Patent American 
Organs. Catalogues on application. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and 
Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. On 
BOXING NIGHT, Thursday, December 26, and EVERY EVE- 
NING, Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, ‘‘YE FAIR ONE 
WITH YE GOLDEN LOCKS,” on a scale of magnificence 
never surpassed in this Theatre. Largely augmented Company, 
Magnificent Scenery, New Dresses, Corps of Amazons, Army 
of Children, Laughable Harlequinade, 


OLLEGE of ORGANISTS.—The next Exami- 
nation for Fellowship will take place at 41, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, at 11 o’clock, a.m., on Thursday, January 9th, 1873. 
Examiners.—Dr, Steggall, Dr. Stainer, and Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens. Printed particulars, with last Examination papers, 
may be had on application, by enclosing stamp, to 
R. LIMPUS, Hon. See. 
\ [ Is 


S KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 
Mes GRACE STEVENS will sing ‘ Rejoice 
} greatly,” in the ‘‘ MESSIAH,” at the New Hall, 
Holloway. December 24th. 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 

cesco Berger’s Trio ‘‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 

ae Sug the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street, W. 


M®. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept 
engagements after December 14th.—Address, 38, 
Langham-street, Portland-place, or to Mr. Groras 
Doty, 52, New Bond-street, W. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


NEW MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 


NEW SONGS. 

DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. By Franz Abt. 4s. 
One ot the celebrated composer’s most charming songs. 

MY ONE TRUE LOVE. By Virginia Gabriel. 4s. Equal in 
beauty to her favourite songs, ‘‘ Only,” and ‘‘ Weary.” 

THE RAFT. DescriptiveSong. By Ciro Pinsuti. 4s, ‘‘Con- 
traltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song or 
scena as a boon. It is rarely that anything of such import- 
ance is produced for this voice.”—Queen, July 27. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By Berthold Tours. 4s. 
ey Miss Ferrari. 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. C. Levey. This popular 

may be had my flat, and F, 48. Also, for Piano, by 


uhe, 4s. ; Rochard, 2s, 

ILOVE MY LOVE, By Ciro Pinsuti. ‘Signor Pinsuti has 
produced nothing happier than the fresh, brilliant song before 
w. It is tuneful, without being commonplace; and it is 
accompanied in masterly fashion.” —Queen. 

LABOUR AND REST. By Sir Julius Benedict. 4s. National 
Holiday Song, dedicated to Sir John Lubboc 
a gt Foli. The words by C. J. Rowe. 

BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. as C. Levey. 4s, 
Miss Russell at Drury Lane Theatre every evening. 

NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. Kuhe, 4s. W.C. Levey's 

ve melody admirably d. 

ESMERALDA, By W.Kuhe. 4s. “A very brilliant arrange- 

ment of Mr. Leyey’s capital and most popular song, in Mr. 
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Sung by 


Kuhe’s elegant and highly-approved style.” —Queen. 
HEART FREE. B Berthold Tours, 8s. Mr. Reece’s Waltz 
Melody from ‘“ Ali Baba” forms a pretty piece: 


ts _ +4 Pmt . eS Cy D0 
vourite March is uently played by the d of the 
Royal Guards, 

DANCE MUSIC. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. By W. C, 
Levey. 4s. The most successful Quadrille of the season. 
ESMERALDA WALTZES. By Charles Godfrey. 4s. On W. 


5 ey’s “‘ Esmeralda,” ‘‘The Dear Emerald Isle,” and 
“The cof Muses 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. New Juvenile Quadrille, on 
Popular soe by Charles Godfrey. Beautifully Llus- 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, OLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


nm 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - 
WEDDING RING WALTZ 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- 
ALI BABA GALOP 
ALI BABA WALTZ 
ALI BABA POLKA 


BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - 


BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES 


LETTY POLKA 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 





A X2ISITION PALACE, DUBLIN. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Director of Music and Conductor, G. VANDELEUR LEE. 
A series of performances on the grandest scale will be given 
during the present season, commencing with 
THE DUBLIN MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
to take place in January next, for which the following dis- 
tinguished Artists have been specially engaged :— 
Malle, TITIENS, 
Mdme. SINICO. 
Mdlle. JUSTINE MACVITZ. 
(The celebrated Contralto from St. Petersburgh). 
Signor TOMBESI. 
Signor CAMPOBELLO. 
Signor BORELLA, and 
Signor AGNESI. 
Solo Violoncello—Mons. M. ALBERT. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr. F, H. COWEN. 


JANUARY 6rn, 1873, at 8 o'clock, p.m. 

Part I.—ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER.” 

Part I1.—SECULAR SELECTIONS. 
JANUARY llrn, 1873, at 8 o'clock, p.m. 
Part .—HANDEL’S “ MFSSIAH.” 
Part I1.—SECULAR SELECTIONS, 

BAND and CHORUS of 500 PERFORMERS. 
Subscription for the Season, £1 1s., for which Subscribers will 
receive one free transferable ticket (to numbered stalls), for 
each evening and for a subsequent concert, 

Prices of Admission : 





Stalls (numbered) ........ 000+ ee ceveceee ee lOs, Gd. 
BeseP Ved Beats o.o.o0 0s 00 60's occ ve bb oe oe oe BR 
Balcony .......' coceses coe 8, 


Subscriptions received ond pianes may be secured at MESSRS 
CRAMER WOOD & CO., Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


C. A. COOPER, Hop. Sec. 





PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery by the 1st January, 1873 
In One Vouvumgz, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SQNGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. 


SUBSCRIPTION = = ONE GUINEA. 
Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 


HE YOUNG VOCALIST. Published b 
GRIFFITH and {FARRAN, St. Paul's Churcbyard. 

“Mrs, Bartholomew has done a good work for the little o 
and no better present could be given to the music-loving chil 
than this attractive volume.”—-Musical World. ‘The name of 
Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew is a sure guarantee of its excellence. 
It is a collection of twelve songs, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, &c. Her elegant volume is a casket of gems of 
the purest wator.”—TIllustrated News. ‘‘We cordially commend 
this volume as an excellent present to those children who, - 
having escaped from the pursery, are not yet fully recognised in 
the drawing-room.”—Musical Times. 


) Sige PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 


Pw Music for Students and others. 
is postage 
found, at ly reduced prices.—Published only by Robert) 








To bo had, | 
free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, . 
Cocks and Co, 


HE FAVOURITE SONGS of the DAY, post 
froe at a ag in stamps. 

A Rose in Heaven. F. Abt, No.1lin F; No, 2inG. 4s, each. 
The same, as a duet for soprano and contralto, 4s. 
The Old Sweet Story. Miss M. net. $s. 
Only One to Bless and Cheer me. W. IT. Wrighton. 4s. 
You ask Me for a Song. Anne Fricker. 3s. 
Not a Sparrow Falleth (Sacred), F. Abt. 8s. 
He giveth His Beloved Sleep (Sacred), F. Abt. 8s, 

London: Sole Publishers, Ropsent ‘Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 





ing and enriching the voice, and removing 

pl a threat, has matatemned its ———— fora 
uarter of a century, and the tos! nials received 
from Grisi, Per . lache, and many of the and 
Sta establish its great virtues. No Vi or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable . To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 





LONDON, W. 
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PRIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 

ROOMS, Hanover-equare, may be engaged for balls, con- 

certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c. Apply 
to Mr. Hall —KOBERKT COCKS, Proprietor. 


\ R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
4 his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








rR. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons 4s usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopes, Crorvon, 8. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstrucTION GRratTIs. 


Illu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


— 


BRIGHTON. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 
A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 
Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Twnings 
undertaken. 











J B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
\EYELEN'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
> A pent delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
2d. a pin 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists, Sole 
Manufacturers, Gxreuin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
wate Belgrave House, Argyle-square King’s-cross, London, 





’ 
sheney, Sent, Cham 0, 24/., 30/., 86/., $0/-. per dozen, 
laret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/. 

Old East India Madeira, 64/..’00/, 80/.” ass 


These wines are warranted genvine, 


—$—$—— 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. BE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Strect. 


To wuicu ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c., 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The Peoplo’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


mon oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


——<«<! 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE FREE LANCE. 


——— 
I. 


Through all the world daily 
I ride where I list, 
A sword clinking gaily, 
A rein at the wrist. 
Five hundred behind me 
Stout comrades arrayed : 
They know where to find me 
Who count on my aid. 
Through east and through west 
I take fortune’s bestowing, 
The breath I love best 
Is the battle-breeze blowing. 


Il. 


No liege-lord controls me, 
No country I claim ; 
The cause that enrols me 

Is booty and fame. 
Where interest summons 
A good sword I bring 
For baron or commons, 
For kaiser or king. 
Then show me thy gold 
And the bright eyes of beauty, 
Thy cause I’ll uphold 
And to thee is my duty. 


Ill, 


Though no man’s impeding 
My purpose can stay, 
From womanhood's pleading 
I turn not away. 
But often and often 
Compell’d by her prayer 
I linger, I soften, 
The foeman I spare. 
Yet when the sweet voice 
Unto victory urges, 
I plunge and rejoice 
In the battle’s glad surges. 
To horse, and together 
The spears shall advance: 
Doff hat, and droop feather, 
To greet the Free Lance. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. De Jong will give his third popular concert 
at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on the 31st inst. 
Vocalists Miss Eleanor Armstrong and Signor 
Foli. 





Mr. De Jong will give two performances of 
Handel’s ** Messiah” at Manchester this Christmas, 
with Mdme. Sinico, Miss Hancock, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Signor Frederici, as soloists. 





Mr. James Bennett is fulfilling a twelve nights’ 
engagement at the Liverpool Alexandra Theatre, 
and has appeared with success in ‘ Richelieu,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” and ‘‘ Louis XI.” 





At Exeter, Tannaker Bucharosa, manager of a 
Japanese troupe which appeared at several places in 
the metropolis a short time since, was fined £10 for 
illtreating a child four and a half years old. It was 
Proved that he had severely chastised the child, 
kept it on bread and water all day in a dark cupboard, 
having buckled its hands over the head to prevent 
him from going to sleep. 





Thanks to the enterprise of Mr. H. Nye Chart 
and the liberality and public spirit of Mr. Mapleson, 
the performances of Italian Opera at Brighton 
have been renewed this year with the same 
Completeness and attractiveness experienced in 
Previous seasons. ‘‘ Norma” and ‘“ Faust” have 
been given.—In things dramatic Mdlle. Celeste has 
delighted her admirers. ‘I'he Christmas Pantomime 
—the subject of which this year will be ‘‘ Ali Baba 


| loud applause. 


Mrs. 


Kuhe’s afternoon party took place, in 
Brighton, on Tuesday. A choice selection of music 
was performed by Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Sinico, 
Mdlles. Carlottina and Antoinetta Badia, Mrs. 
Waldron Clarke, Miss Young, Miss Hurlock, Miss 
Kuhe, Signor Campobello, Signor Rinaldini, Signor 
Borella, and Signor Foli. Signor Badia and M. 
Maton presided at the pianoforte. The guests 
included Field-Marshal Sir William and Lady 
Gomm, Viscount and Vicountess Freillard, Baroness 
Fabeck, the Hon. Mrs. and Miss Stewart, the Hon. 
Hugh and Mrs. Rowley, Lieut.-Col. Stewart (Queen's 
Bays), and Mrs. Stewart, Lieut.-Col. and Miss 
Penton, Col. Horan, Mr. and Mrs. Hurlock, Mr. W. 
Hayter, and Miss Johnston, Rev. Mr. and Miss 
North, and Mrs. Edward Morgan Jones. Mrs. 
Kuhe’s next afternoon party is fixed for the 14th 
of February. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a per- 
formance of their conductor's Oratorio ‘ St. Peter,” 
on Tuesday last. The magnificent Hall was crowded 
in every part by a large and highly fashionable 
audience. The principal singers were Mdme. 
Florence Lancia, Mrs. Patey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Edward Lloyd, and Santley. The performance on 
the whole was very satisfactory, and nearly all the 
principal solos were encored. Mr. Sims Reeves met 
with a hearty reception, and sang with all his old 
pathos in ‘The Lord is very pitiful.” We must 
specially notice the successes of Mdme. Lancia in 
“Gird up thy loins;” Mrs. Patey in “O thou 
afflicted ;” and Mr. Santley in “‘O that my head.” 
The quartet ‘“‘O come let us sing” was beautifully 
rendered by Mdme. Lancia, Mrs. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley, and encored. Mr. W. T. Best was 
at the organ, and Sir J. Benedict conducted. The 
‘* Messiah ’’ will be given on Christmas Eve. 





On the evening of Dec. 10, the Sarum Choral 
Society gave a concert at the Hamilton Hall, 
Salisbury. The attendance was large, the audience 
both critical and select, and the performances were 
welcomed with a heartiness which evinced thorough 
appreciation. The solo vocalists were Miss Matilda 
Scott and Mr. Henry Guy. Mr. H. Weist Hill was 
the solo violinist. The band was in every respect 
good, admirably conducted by Mr. C. J. Read, and 
ably assisted by the chorus. The first part con- 
sisted of selections from Handel’s * L’ Allegro,” in 
which Miss Scott and Mr. Guy were very successful, 
as were Mr. R. 8. Rockstro’s flute, and Mr. A. 
Guest’s violoncello. In the ‘‘ May Queen,’ by Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett, the chorus ‘‘ Wake with a 
smile, O month of May!’’ and the duet between the 
May Queen and her lover, were well performed. In 
the course of the second part, Miss Scott sang, 
“Song of Mignon,” by Mr. J. C. Read; obtaining 


— — 


The breaking up for the Christmas holidays was 
celebrated at the Whitgift School, Croydon, by an 
evening concert given on Tuesday last, and repeated 
on the following day. Rossini’s brilliant overtures, 
“TZL'Italianit in Algieri,” and “Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia” formed the prelude to ‘Zhe Merrie Men 
of Sherwood Forest,’ a pastoral operetta, by W. H. 
Birch, in which the character of Maid Marian was 
sustained by Master J. F. Waud, one of the 
Whitgift boys, who sang his part with great feeling 
and self-possession. The other characters were 
Robin Hood (tenor), Mr. H. Cullen; Little John 
(bass), Mr. T. Chapman; Will Scarlett (baritone), 
Mr. H. J. Bodington; Friar Tuck and Holy 
Palmer, Mr. C. T. Kingsford; Much, the Miller's 
Son (tenor), Mr. H. Windsor. The chorus was 
assigned to the Whitgift boys. Gounod’s grand 
march, “Silver Trumpets,” was exceedingly well 
given in the course of the evening, and a selec- 


pleasure. The following gentlemen kindly ren- 


Mr. H. B. Heath, and Mr. 


Mr. ©. Suppus; second yiola, Mr. 
wright; flute, Mr. 8. H. Curtis ; 


tion of vocal music, well executed, gave great 


dered their help as instrumentalists: first violin, 
J. L. Butcher ; 


second violin, the Hon. E. Thesiger; first viola, 
J. Boat- 
violoncello, 


drums, Mr. H. C. Cleaver. Mrs. Brodie and Miss 
Heath presided at the pianoforte, and executed 
their onerous duties to perfection; and the har- 
monium was in the hands of Master A. Pusey. 
The conductor was Mr. E. Griffiths, who deserves 
high credit not only for the execution of the concert 
program, but for the care and skill he has bestowed 
on the training of his boys. The concert afforded 
great delight to the numerous company who were 
assembled in the great school-room. Before 
separating, a vote of thanks was given to the 
amateurs who had assisted; and the heartiness of 
the cheers for Mr. John Brodio, the head master, 
and for Mrs. Brodie, testified to the deserved estima- 
tion in which they are held by the scholars, their 
friends, and all who are interested in the progress 
of the Whitgift School. 





Mr. Charles Hallé’s second Orchestral Concert 
was given at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Wed. 
nesday last week, before a large audience. The 
program was as follows :—Overture, ‘ Festival” in 
C, Beethoven; Recit. and Air, ‘Mi viola senti 
enfin,” Gounod, Malle. Nita Gaetano; Concertstuck, 
Piano in F, Weber, Mr. Charles Hallé; Aria ‘* Deh 
vieni,”” Mozart, Mdlle. Nita Gaetano; Scotch Sym- 
phony in A minor, Mendelssohn ; Overture, ‘ Tann- 
hiuser,” Wagner; Aria, “‘ Ah se tu dormi,” Vaceaj, 
Malle. Nita Gactano; Entr’acte from “ Manfred,” 
Reinecke ; Solos Piano, ‘‘ Study in C sharp minor” 
** Arabesque in C,” Schumann, Mr. Charles Hallé ; 
Overture, ' Siége de Corinthe,” Rossini. As at tho 
last concert, great interest was manifested in tho 
selection from Wagner. We need hardly say that 
the Band played with their usual excellence, and 
that Mr. Hallé was as happy as ever in his solos. 
The new soprano, Mdlle. Gaetano created a very 
favourable impression. The Liverpool Musical 
public are indebted to Mr. H. E, Hime (Messrs. 
Hime and Son) for these delightful concerts. 





Mr. Hallé’s last concert at Manchester was a most 
agreeable one, inasmuch as while containing some 
interesting novelties, it also offered some old favour- 
ites. We need only allude tothe novelties. A Serenade 
in D by Brahms, and a Toccata by Bach, both of 
which possess great merits, and to both of which due 
justice was done by Mr. Hallé’s orchestra. Malle. 
Gaetano was the vocalist, and she made a somewhat 
remarkable impression for a new comer—a some- 
what universal desire to hear her again. The local 
press is strong in her praise. Mr. Hallé gave the 
immortal Concertstiick, and some short solos by 
Schumann, in his own inimitable style. Mr. De 
Jong gave his Scotch Concert on Saturday last, 
but the program was not attractive. The result 
was a small attendance as compared with the over- 
flowing houses as the Scotch Concerts last year. Mr. 
De Jong must change his tactics if he wishes his 
concerts to be popular in fact as they are in name. 
——tThe two principal theatres are closed till Satur- 
day, when the pantomimes begin, but the Queen's 
has been opened all the week with Falconer’s 
‘“« Extremes,” which has been well played. 








CONCERTS. 





At tho last Crystal Palace concert of the pra- 
Christmas season some novelty was introduced in 
Saturday's concert by the performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s quintet in A, Op. 18, by all the violins, 
violas, and violoncellos of the orchestra ; instead of 
by five instruments only, as intended by the com- 
poser. This innovation has the sanction of pre- 
cedent at the Paris Conservatoire, as well as at the 
Crystal Palace itself in respect of Haydn and 
Schubert. The ensemble was certainly preserved 
with wonderful precision, exhibiting disciplined 
training and creditable unity of conception; but 
than as an occasional display for the benefit of the 
curious we should be sorry to see the experiment 
become a practice. ‘The execution of Beethoven's 
symphony in B flat (No. 4), and Schubert's overture 
to “ Fierrabras,” and Auber’s “Le Cheval de 
Bronze,” was of the excellence common to Crystal 








and the Forty Thieves "—is in active preparation 


Mr. BR. A. Heath; double bass, Mr. H. D, Curtis 


In the yocal department 
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Malle. Nita Gaetano, made a favourable appearance 
and sang with very good effect the arias, ‘‘ Ah! se tu 
dormi” (from Vaceaj's ‘“ Giulietta e Romeo”’), and 
“La 
Favorita”’), the first with pianoforte accompaniment 
Mr. Beale, the baritone singer, like- 
wise rendered good service, and proved his vocal 
progress in the air ‘‘ How great, O Lord,” from Sir 
J. Benedict's “ St. Peter,” and Handel’s ‘‘O ruddier 
The series will be resumed with 


“0, 


mio Fernando” (from Donizetti's 


by Mr. Reed. 


than the cherry.” 
the twelfth performance, on January 18. 


The last Monday Popular Concert of the year was 
He 
chose for his solo Beethoven's sonata in D minor, No. 2, 
an original and beautiful composition, the diffleulties 
of which were eflectively mastered by Mr. Hallé, 
whose playing called forth a hearty encore; and he 
repeated the last movement, in which his clear 
The program 
opened with Mozart’s quartet in B flat, usually 
the executants being Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Patti. 
The playing was sans reproche, as also was that of 
the other concerted piece—Haydn’s E flat quartet, 
No. 3, which closed the selection, a repetition from 
Mozart’s work was a second 
The 
clever lady executant joined Mr. Hallé in the per- 
formance of Bach's sonata in A major, for piano 
and violin—the second of the set of six similar 
works—which was given for the first time at these 
concerts, and enjoyed a reception that should 


given this week, Mr. Hallé being the pianist. 


method was especially discernible. 


known as No. 9, 


the previous concert. 
performance and gave unlimited satisfaction. 


warrant its reception on future occasions. 


and had to be repeated. 


delssohn'’s “ Friihlingslied.” 
accompanist. 
is announced, 


The second performance of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society took place on Friday, when the oratorio was 
A more than usually satisfactory per- 
formance is tp be recorded by reason of the intro- 
duction of frosh voices and strengthening of the 


St. Paul.” 


chorus generilly. The principal vocalists 


mings, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Santley. 
named lady seemed somewhat indisposed, 


scarcely did justice to herself. 


ment, and was warmly applauded. 


‘* Know ye not.” 
Mr. Willing presided at the organ. 


auditory. 


The forty-first annual Christmas performance of 
the ‘ Messiah” takes place to-night and a repetition 


of the oratorio is announced for next Friday. 








THEATRES. 





The second version of ** Marcel” brought out for 
Mr. Clayton's benefit on Saturday morning at the 
Gaiety is by Mr. Campbell Clarke and is called 
Mr. Clarke has made a few cuts, the 
improvement in which is open to contestation ; 
otherwise the translation is a fair and scholarly one. 
But “ Marcel” as it now stands is even more painful 
The little thin rays of light are excised; 
the figure of the madman absorbs the attention; 
and the theme of the play is the pathological treat- 
Whother such matters properly 
belong to the sphere of art is a grave question. 
That they harrow without elevating in a like degree, 
can hardly be denied; and for our own part we deny 
any moral, artistic or even utilitarian purpose sub- 
served by the Infirmary introduced within the 
Theatre. For the rest Mr. Clayton on Saturday gaye 


* Awaking.” 


than before. 


ment of insanity. 


Nach 
movement called forth enthusiastic expressions of 
delight ; the spirited finale was hailed with plaudits 
The vocalist was Malle. 
Nita Gaetano, who sang the air, ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io 
pianga,” (from Handel’s opera, ‘“‘ Rinaldo’’), with 
nice feeling, and gained an encore, and also gave Men- 
Mr. Zerbini was the 
On January 13th a Beethoven night 


were 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Cum- 
The first- 
and 
Miss Enriquez sang 
**But the Lord” with considerable taste and judg- 
Mr. Cummings, 
who was substituted for Mr. Lloyd at such short 
notice as to fog at least one eminent and perspicacious 
critic, brought his usual experience to bear, and Mr. 
Santley was of course highly effective in the airs, 
**Consume them all,” “*O God, have mercy,” and 
Sir Michael Costa conducted, and 
Exeter Hall 
was well filled by an attentive and appreciative 


an accurate imitation of M. Febvre, the prototype— 
look, make-up and action being modelled on the 
Francais pattern ; and if he who successfully imitates 
is on a level with him who creates, Mr. Clayton’s 
ability cannot be denied. 
painful—as it was meant to be. 


plays like ‘* Marcel.” 


out at this theatre. 


infer that ‘‘ Dreams” is a good play as a whole. 


gave efficient assistance. 


and peasant. 


next. 
and ‘* Cool as a Cucumber.” 


summonses at the fall of each act drop. 


following address :— 


of my present engagement. 


take too long. 





Sandwich Islands. (Laughter.) 


a missionary or the baking of a baby. (Immense 


world, or, as I believe it is the right thing to say, 
‘on my native heath.’ 


[ have been favoured with night after night 
for the last ten weeks, and the warm and 
friendly reception I have experienced. It is 
worth a trip round the world to be honoured by so 
hearty a welcome on one’s return. (Cheers.) I 
have been three years away from England—time 
enough to have been easily forgotten—and it is 
gratifying to find that I am still remembered, and, 
what is better, still capable of eliciting the same 
old tokens of approbation from the public. Were 
that public the same that witnessed my first 
appearance on the stage I might attribute their 
applause to their kindly feelings of old association, 
and conelnde that they looked upon my present 
efforts favourably in consideration of our long 








His performance was very 
Acute maniacal 
symptoms—too much in excess of the unsoundness of 
Valgrand on one topic only to be perfectly true to 
nature—and presented in finished detail : the wander- 
ing eye, the furtive air, the spasmodic cries, the 
clasping and unclasping hands, are studies that 
might be copied from some asylum ward. French 
audiences no doubt like this sort of thing, and the 
paternal sentiment interwoven in it appeals to them 
with that irresistible force always raised by an actor’s 
reference to his father, mother, or child. We do 
not think that English audiences have yet come to 
like suffering for suffering’s sake; that is an attri- 
bute rather of the Latin than the Teutonic race, and 
shows itself physically in bull fights and morally in 
Nor do we care how long 
such plays remain alien to our stage, and this not- 
withstanding the accurate copying powers of Mr. 
Clayton and the judgment of Mr. Horace Wigan and 
Miss Fanny Brough, who support him in the piece. 
The play called “ Dreams” by the late Mr. T. W. 
Robertson formed part of the program, in which 
Mr. Clayton as Lord Mount-Forest-Court showed a 
remarkable advance in savoir vivre and finish 
upon the old days when the play was first brought 
All the scenes in which he was 
concerned went very well: by this however we do not 
The 
sentiment is maudlin, the tone of the chief personage 
unhealthy. But it has many able passages, and the 
acting on Saturday brought out these in good relief. 
Mr. Henry Neville, Miss Carlotta Addison and Miss 
Kate Bishop were the other chief characters and 
Mr. Maclean and Mr. J- 
G. Taylor were excellent as the two old men—duke 


On the same evening at the Gaicty Mr. Charles 
Mathews concluded an engagement of sixty nights, 
and took leave of the London boards until June 
The plays were ‘‘ The Game of Speculation” 
The house was crowded 
in every part, and Mr. Mathews received repeated 
When the 
curtain finally fell on Mr. Affable Hawh’s career, he 
came forward and delivered in his ready style the 


“Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is so long that I 
have been deprived of the pleasure of addressing 
you that I have not been willing to forego the 
privilege of saying a few words on the last night 
I have a thousand 
things I should like to tell you, but it would 
(‘No, no.’) Since we parted I 
have played before the gold diggers of Australia, 
the diamond miners of California, the buffalo 
hunters of the Far West, and the cannibals of the 
At the latter 
place I played one night by command, and in the 
presence of His Majesty Kame-hame-ha, King of 
the Sandwich Islands (not Hoky Poky Wonky 
Fong, as erroneously reported), and a sable 
potentate weighing about 17 stone, before a 
black and brown multitude till lately cannibals, 
who showed their white teeth, grinning and 
enjoying ‘ Patter versus Clatter’ as much as a few 
years ago they would have enjoyed the roasting of 


laughter.) And, after all these feats, here I am 
once more, safe and sound, in our old jog-trot 


(Cheers.) But I must 
confine myself at present to the expression of 
my cordial thanks for the brilliant attendance 





acquaintanceship. But itis no longer the same 
public; another generation has sprung up since 
I made my début, and it is, therefore, most agree. 
able to me to believe that any amusement the 
more youthful portion of the audience may derive 
from my personations is afforded by my present 
powers, and not caused by the revival of old 
associations. (Hear, hear.) To find myself 
within a stone’s throw of seventy years of age, per- 
mitted still to assume characters of twenty-five, and 
tolerated in the same lively parts I played nearly 
forty years ago I consider not only a great compli- 
ment to myself individually, but to the vitality of 
the comedies it has been my aim to interpret, 
(Great cheering.) In this age of sensation it is 
consoling to find that these slight pieces are still 
attractive, in spite of the total absence of scenic 
effects, break-downs, topical songs, or a display of 
legs. (Laughter.) WhenIsee fashionable young 
swells and elegant girls of the period sitting 
quietly and attentively for three hours enjoying a 
hearty laugh I confess I feel flattered. (Hear, 
hear.) With my own contemporaries, many 
of whom, I am happy to see are still faithful ad- 
herents, it is a different thing. We have grown 
old together, and look with mutual indulgence at 
our respectve bald heads, but my new and younger 
friends have no such considerations, and are swayed 
only by their present impressions, and not influ. 
enced by kindly recollections. They look upon me, 
I hope, as a living reality, and not merely asa 
curious old fossil dug up from some Chaldean ruin; 
while my earlier acquaintances are able, I trust, 
tosay, ‘ There is life in the old horsestill.’ (Cheers.) 
I will only add, ladies and gentlemen, that as long 
as I continue to afford you amusement so long will 
I endeavour to promote it; but I promise you that 
the moment I feel conscious of decay I will at once 
retire from the stage, and will not inflict upon you 
the melancholy spectacle of a light comedian upon 
crutches. This is a purely egotistical speech, I 
am aware; butI couldn’t help it—I drifted into 
it without premeditation; and, as I have for so 
many years been in the habit of telling yon all my 
joys and sorrows, I have merely resumed my old 
gossiping practice. I have chosen this occasion 
to express to you my sincere gratitude for the 
brilliant engagement I have just concluded. Allow 
me, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, to thank you 
a thousand times for your many kindnesses, and to 
say aw revoir.” (The occupiers of pit, stalls, and 
boxes here stood up, and Mr. Mathews retired 
with thunders of applause, cheering, and waving 
of handkerchiefs.) 


The speech was frequently interrupted with cheers 
and at the conclusion pit, boxes, and stalls stood up 
and waved an enthusiastic good-bye. 

At the Opéra Comique Mr. Craven’s ‘ Chimney 
Corner” has given place to that gentleman’s 
“ Postboy,” in which he sustains the leading part 
with the well-known Robsonian effects. Mr. David 
Fisher is thoroughly at home in the réle of Sir John 
Bingley; Miss Rose Berend is a pretty Maria, and 
Miss Louisa Carlyle’s Miss Wharton is equally agree- 
able. The applause was hearty and the calls well 
deserved. From the opera bouffe “ L’@il Crevé’ 
Miss Julia Mathews has retired in favour of Madlle_ 
Rose Bell, whose English name conceals a pro* 
nounced French nationality. Mdlle. Bell is an 
accomplished singer and has no small knowledge of 
dramatic artifice; what stands in her way is her 
unintelligibility. It is rather sad -that French 
artists when they come over here do not previously 
pay us the compliment of learning say a little of the 
language. We would not stipulate for much—the 
elements of pronunciation would be better than 
nothing at all. Otherwise Mdlle. Bell has plenty of 
show and sparkle ; indeed her painful position with 
respect to English consonants did not appear to 
abash her in the least. 

Newly decorated in elegant fashion and opened 
under the management of Miss Ada Cavendish, the 
Olympic Theatre presented on Monday night an 
aspect of brilliancy and comfort. The new manage- 
ment has evidently neglected nothing which can 
favourably impress visitors fat first sight. An en- 
larged entrance, warm cloth hangings, carpeted stairs, 
and rich embellishments of green, violet and gold in 
the auditorium, at once inspire a sense of gratifica- 
tion on entering, which is confirmed by the roomy 
seats, the free footstools, and the inward conscious- 
ness that the fee-system is abolished. All wanting 


to complete the playgoer’s comfort is as satisfactory 
a state of affairs behind as before the footlights. 








This unfortunately has not been obtained. Not but 
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what Miss Cavendish’s excellent taste rules in the 
scenarium as in the auditorium. The dresses and 
appointments are sumptuous, the set scenes elegant. 
What fails is a good play, or at the least one indif- 
ferently good as times go. In lieu of this not 
unreasonable if rarely gratified desideratum of 
playgoers, we are presented with Messrs. Edmund 
Yates and A. W. Dubourg’s drama, ‘‘ Without Love,” 
as ghastly a piece as ever was framed ona ghastly 
French model. The negation conveyed by the 
title but faintly expresses the moral destitution 
of this morbid play. It is not only without love, 
put without light or life or any healthy attribute. It 
js all gloom and sin, carnality and vindictiveness. 
The scene is laid in Paris during the Second Empire, 
and the atmosphere breathed is all tainted with the 
social vices assigned to that epoch. A Spanish 
speculator named Campero, has a partner Baron 
von Derendorff, who besides helping him with his 
financial schemes holds a liaison with Campero’s 
wife. To intensify the wickedness, the same man 
is beloved by Mdme. Campero’s sister, who, learning 
the secret between the guilty pair, sends an 
anonymous note warning the husband. At the 
moment of receiving this news, Campero, who is 
warmly attached to his wife, is about making a will 
leaving his wealth unconditionally to her ; for he is 
subject to heart disease and knows that his life is 
precarious. In the shock of the intelligence he 
starts off for a masked ball at which the guilty pair 
are to meet ; and assuming a domino similar to the 
Baron’s, he finds the suspicion confirmed. His 
wife reveals her passion, under the belief she is 
addressing her lover. On confronting both sinners, 
however, Campero is assured that he has mistaken 
one sister for another-—that it was Madelon and not 
his wife who in a similar masquerade imagined 
she was speaking to the Baron.” This Campero 
affects to believe, and so insists that the Baron 
and Madelon shall be married forthwith, and leaving 
the Baron to announce the fact to Madame Campero, 
gloats over the agony of his faithless wife. Then 
hurrying on the marriage with an impetuosity 
vainly resisted, he elaborates his wife’s tortures 
while the bridal party are at church, informing her 
that he was all along aware of the true state of 
affairs. The scene between him and the miserable 
woman, when stung beyond endurance she confesses 
and triumphs in her guilty love, is one at once pain- 
ful and revolting. The climax of vengeance, how- 
ever, is attained when the bridal party return from 
church, and are informed by Campero that he has 
by will left the remnant of his property to Madelon; 
that beyond this his own affairs are hopelessly 
ruined, and the Baron's also involved in the same 
bankruptcy ; that thus his rival will be dependent 
on a wife whom he dislikes, and Madame Campero 
on a sister whom she has wronged; and he assures 
his wife that she will come to beg charity from that 
sister. Herewith he falls back: the excitement has 
been too much for him, and on his death from 
heart-disease the ghoulish play concludes. The 
bare recital of the plot, even omitting the mawkish 
and morbid detail, leaves criticism unnecessary. 
Such a drama may be ‘new and original ” 
in the sense that it is not immediately derived 
from a foreign original; but English, we are 
glad to say, it can never be. It is alien to 
all our national habits, sympathies and notions 
of things as they exist, Its unreality is stamped 
on the face of it, and thus mitigates the effect 
which its horrors might produce. The sensational 
puppets which profess to form its personages do 
not really affect us, because they are mere mario- 
nettes. Their villany is atrocious, but then it is as 
the villany of Punch. If such plays inspired interest, 
their influence might be strongly feared ; but moral 
safety lies in the fact that their garish light which 
distorts images, cannot fascinate. Of course “Without 
Love” was warmly received the first night, and the 
players and actors called. But this invariable phe- 
nomenon does not alter its just doom. We need not 
comment on the acting further than to say that con- 
siderable pains were taken by Miss Ada Cavendish 
a8 the guilty wife, by Miss Kate Rivers as the sister, 
and by Mr. W. Rignold as the passionate husband, 
and here the acting might have well adorned a better 


play. In other quarters the playing was insignificant. 
The chief drama was preceded and followed bya couple 
of farces—one by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald entitled “* The 
William Simpson.” The name of Mr. Fitzgerald 
the well-known authority on Comedy and Dramatic 
Effect claims for this piece an interest which the 
piece itself fails to confirm. Mr. Fitzgerald’s know- 
ledge of dramatic effect goes the length of the old 
old equivoque of mistaken identity—the ship’s name, 
William Simpson, being confused with a personal 
William Simpson's name. On this ancient form of 
peg hang the antique bewilderments and misunder- 
standings. Up to the present the author has proved 
himself a better critic than pioneer. 

A rather poor company of French players have 
taken up their quarters at the Royalty Theatre 
under the management’ of Mdlles. Valney and 
Pitron. We use the term “ poor” in comparison 
with what the French stage is capable of producing. 
If an ordinary scratch provincial troupe were to 
start from this country, take a dingy little theatre 
in Paris and charge thirteen franes per stall, we 
should expect the Parisian press to say as much of 
them. The program is as mediocre as the company. 
On Saturday evening the performance consisted of 
two farces, ‘‘ Les Femmes qui pleurent,” by De 
Siraudin and Lambert Thiboust, known in this 
country as ‘‘ Bristol Diamonds,” ‘‘ En Classe Mes- 
demoiselles,” a pantomimic absurdity worthy of 
forming the scenario of a ballet; and a silly operetta, 
called ‘* M’siew Landry,’ which stood as the piece de 
résistance. M. Legrand was the chief motor of the 
second piece ; his byplay being exceedingly expres- 
sive, and M. Didier played a stupid schoolmaster in 
clever bouffon fashion. On Monday the Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited the theatre together with 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and sat out the performances, 


Sheridan’s ‘* School for Scandal” has been revived 
at the Princess’s, this making the third theatre at 
which this comedy has been played within the last 
week, The general acting rather confirms than 
contradicts our remarks upon the decay of classic 
histrionism. The Princess’s however maintains a 
fair level, as acting now goes. Mr. Benjamin 
Webster resumes his old character of Sir Peter 
Teazle; Mr. Creswick acts Joseph Surface more in 
the fashion of the old school which assigned this 
part to a “heavy” artist; and Mr. J. C. Cowper is 
Charles. Miss Furtado makes Lady Teazle, and her 
husband, Moses, while on Mrs. Alfred Mellon the 
part of Mrs. Candour is well provided for. To-night 
‘* Richeliew”’ will be played, for the benefit of Mr. 
Creswick; and after Saturday the theatre will be 
closed, to prepare for the production of the Christmas 
pantomime of ‘‘ Goody T'wo Shoes.” 

Mr. Toole’s return to the Gaiety this week has been 
signalised by a revival of Mr. Reece’s extravaganza 
“Ali. Baba” and Mr. Byron’s drama of ‘ Good 
News; in which Miss E. Farren and Miss C- 
Loseby take part with others. The extravaganza 
will be provided during the Christmas season with 
a harlequinade to be played on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday afternoons. 

Mr. G. Richardson, the musica] director at the 
Holborn, took his benefit on Wednesday morning, 
when a diversified program was signalised by the 
performance of a lively operetta entitled ‘ Popo- 
catapetl,” the light and agreeable music of which is 
by Mr. Richardson. Messrs. R. Temple and J. W. 
Wallace, and Miss Patty Laverne took part in this 
piece. The performances also included ‘ Tears Idle 
Tears’’ with Mr. Montague, and the show scene 
from “‘ Arion”? with Messrs. Terry and Paulton in 
their well known characterisation. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 

On Tuesday evening the Amateur Dramatic 
Society of the Royal Naval School, New Cross, held 
its annual entertainment in the large school-room, 
one end of which had been transformed into a 
eapital little theatre. We believe this is the 


eleventh year during which these performances bave 
been held, and it is pleasant to know that they have 
received so much encouragement from all sides as to 
render it desirable to give two representations on 





consecutive nights. Notwithstanding a previous 
performance and the inclemency of the weather, the 
large hall was completely filled with a fashionable 
audience. Mr. H. T. Craven's well-known little 
play of “ Coals of Fire” had been selected for the 
first piece, and it was acted by all with much spirit 
and intelligence. Mr. W. F. Tucker as Jormell, 
senior, and Mr. Lyne as the honest old Ricketts, 
sustained their characters admirably. Mr. Har- 
wood, an old scholar who had undertaken the part 
of Festrill at a short notice for Mr. Brooker, played 
as if he had studied his part under the original of 
it at the Court, and came in for much applause ; 
but the palm of the evening must be awarded to 
Mr.—we had almost said Miss—Shears, who played 
the character of Edith Ricketts with so much gentle- 
ness, and with such excellent delivery, that he was 
more than once called back. Mr. Whittall as 
Jormell, jun., Mr. Tuck as Parmesan, and Mr. W. 
W. Briggs as Ella Roland also deserve to be men- 
tioned. The performances concluded with Mr. 
Byron’s burlesque ‘ Aladdin; or, the Wonderful 
Scamp,” in which the grotesque part of mankind 
was developed with wonderful facility. Mr. H. Lyne 
made up an excellent Widow Twankay, and created 
roars of laughter by his eccentric dances and songs. 
Mr. Shear’s Princess was again a very finished and 
charming performance, and Mr. Whittall as the 
Emperor, Mr. Drury as the Vizier, and Mr. Har- 
wood as Pekoe, kept up the fun with unflagging 
spirit. ‘The dresses and scenery by Mr. Harrison 
were very appropriate, and Mr. Wickens, the perru- 
quier, wrought many a marvellous transformation. 
The company, who expressed themselves highly en- 
tertained, did not separate till eleven o’clock, 








THE PANTOMIMES. 





Though many novelties are at hand in connection 
with the Christmas festivities, not all of them are 
destined to be produced on Boxing Night. In fact 
the premiéres on that evening will fall below the 
average, and will be confined mostly to pantomime 
proper. Drury Lane, the Princess's, and the 
Adelphi will cleave to the old fare, and the minor 
theatres of course still rely on tho harlequinade. 
Covent Garden retains “ Babil and Bijou” witha 
couple of new scenes added. There will be two new 
ballets invented by M. Espinosa, to bring out the 
talent of Mdlle. Henriette d'Or. We are promised 
also additional music set to new words by Mr. 
Planché; and Mr. Alfred Thompson has designed 
many more dresses. At Drury Lane, the so-called 
‘* annual,” which means in the language of the Lane 
a pantomime opening, is by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
and will be called “ The Children in the Wood ; or 
Harlequin Queen Mab and the World of Dreams.” 
The principal parts are sustained by Miss Harriet 
Coveney, Miss Russell, Mr. Brittain Wright, and 
the inimitable Vokes family ; while the usual throng 
of children personify crows, canaries, magpies, 
bull-finches, blackbirds, and squirrels. A great 
effect is intended to be produced by the illustration 
of familiar children’s stories in the dominions 
of Queen Mab. The Clowns in the Harlequinade 
will be Mr. Fred. Evans and Mr. Harvey. The 
Adelphi will have a burlesque by Mr. Charles Mill- 
ward on the subject of ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
The Princess’s will be supplied by Mr. T. L. 
Greenwood, with ‘Goody Two Shoes; or, the Old 
Woman and the Silver Penny,” a piece of the 
regular old school, with allegorical prologue and all 
complete. Mr. Forrest will be the clown. Among 
the minor theatres the Grecian always holds a con- 
spicuous place at Christmas time. The subject this 
year is ‘* Der Freischiitz,” but the pantomime will 
be called “‘ Nix, the Devil's Dwarf, and the Seven 
Charmed Bullets.” The Dwarf is to be. played by 
Mr. Conquest, and he will be shown by a head alone. 
Mr. Conquest has designed a large mask to cover 
him up entirely, and it is said to be capable of show- 
ing any expression that is possible in the human 
face. Tho Dwarf appears in two scenes, and after- 
wards Mr. Conquest changes to Fan-fan, the Fiend, 
when he will display an entire head-dress composed 
of working fans—a novel and clever effect. The great 





| fight scene is in the Skeleton Haunt, and has been 
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painted and designed by Mr. Conquest. The effect 
here will be the absence of colourand the introduction 
of black and white. The idea was suggested by the 


engravings of M. Doré. At the Standard we are to 
have‘ Cinderella,” farnished with a brilliant transfor- 
mation scene by Mr. R. Douglass, and Mr. Dolphin 
is the clown in the harlequinade. Astley’s will re- 
open, under the management of the Messrs. Sanger, 
on Boxing Night, and extensive alterations will be 


found made in the theatre. The pantomime by Mr, 
Akhurst is entitled “The Birth of Beauty; or, 
Hurlequin William the Conqueror.” Sadler's Wells 
has a Christmas offering called ‘* Goody Two Shoes 
and her Queen Anne’s Farthing ; or, Harlequin King 
Counterfeit and the World of Coins,” supplied by 
Mr. J. Strachan. The Surrey relies on “ The Fair 
One with the Golden Locks,” recently illustrated in 
Birmingham. Miss Blackwood will play the leading 
part in the opening, supported by the usual 
company, which has been augmented. Mr. 
H. Hemming is clown. 
by children, and a Grand Review of Amazons, 
with silver accoutrements, will be amongst the 
features. The Victoria has been supplied by 





brought all the way from Southampton against 
his will to prosecute his claim, concerning which 
he had consulted a most respectable firm of 
Southampton solicitors (Messrs. Green and 
Moberley) before he applied to him, having first 
ascertained the organ was paid for, and was 
prepared to state on oath that he had written to 
Mr. Henry Bevington himself reminding him of 
his letter. In reply to Messrs. Green and 
Moberley’s application, the defendants’ solicitor 
wrote to say that the claim would be firmly 
resisted, and he (Mr. Kilsby) also wrote to them 
before he took out the summons. Mr. Green had 
advised Mr. Sharpe to sue for £25, the full com- 
mission at ten per cent. upon the transaction, 
and he (Mr. Kilsby) was not sure that they ought 
not to have followed that advice, but Mr. Sharpe 
having virtually accepted the £5 by raising no 
objection under the circumstances at the time of 
the offer, he thought His Honour would see that 
he had acted in the fairest possible manner, and 
was, therefore, entitled to be recouped the 
expenses to which he had been put.—His Honour 


Some novel evolutions | allowed a second-class return railway fare from 


Southampton, the ordinary scale of charges for 
hotel expenses, the attorney's fee, and 9s, 6d. 
paid on subpona to the organist of the chapel 
in attendance to prove that the organ had been 


Mr. Frank W. Green with “ Gulliver ; or, Harlequin paid for. 


Brobdingnag and the Fair Persian.” At the Bri- 
tannia we are to have “ Tommy and Harry.” The 
Alfred has * Aladdin.” At the Pavilion ‘* Hop o’ 
My Thumb” is the Christmas novelty, with Master 
Percy Roselle as the mannikin. “ Bluff King Hal” 
is being provided by Mr. J. A. Cave for his pretty 
little theatre at Greenwich. The Crystal Palace has 
a ‘masque’ entitled “ Jack and Jill,” by Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, in which the scenery is by Messrs. 
Charles Brew, and F. Fenton, and the masks and 
properties, designed by the celebrated Dykwynkyn, 
are prepared on an extensive scale. The spectacle 
will be produced to-morrow. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 








REVIEWS. 

‘* Brides and Bridals,” By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, 
B.A. Two Vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1872. 

The Act of 1856 which put an end to Gretna Green 
marriages scarcely destroyed the romance of elope- 
ment at a blow. The railway and telegraph had 
undermined it years before; and the old-fashioned 
elopements really went out with the coaching days. 
Mr. Jeaffreson aims a blow at the tradition of these 
marriages by denying the existence of the historic 
blacksmith of GretnaGreen. How many authors have 
caused that blacksmith to figure in their pages? Cock- 
ton was the last, if we remember right: in his book 


We ave indsbhed to the courtesy of the Hamp- of e- Stanley Thorne” he even speaks of two black- 
shire Independent for the following report of a smiths ministrant. But Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson will 
case of general interest, which was heard at the | not even admit one. The tradition, he maintains, 
Westminster County Court on Monday, before | had its origin in a scribbler’s references to Vulean’s 


Judge Bailey. 


wuimpton, and the defendants Messrs. Bevington, 


The plaintiff was Mr. Robert 
Sharpe, the organist of All Saints’ Church, South- 


labour in forging the fetters of wedlock. There is 
no evidence that any one of the Gretna Green 


the well-known firm of organ builders. Mr. E. C. marriages was soteninised yh pope he es) on 
Kilsby, solicitor, of 52, Cheapside, who appeared | 2° of the famous Gretna Green “ couplers” ever 
for the plaintiff, said he sought to recover £5 in | followed the smith’s calling. One of these so-called 
respect of commission on an organ erected by the | parsons had been a common soldier, another had 


defendants in St. John’s Square Wesleyan Chapel, 


at Clerkenwell, so long ago as 1867, upon an order 


introduced to the defendants by the plaintiff. 


been a tobacconist, a third had carried a pedlar’s 
pack ; all of them were drunkards and cheats; but it 


Both before and since that time plaintiff had |"°™"™* » be ee 90 Ae oe ¢ Pet ore 
received from defendants in respect of business shod a horse or wrought an iron bolt. To preserve 
of this kind a commission of ten per cent., and| the bridegroom of a Gretna Green match from a 
he supposed no objection would be raised to ajcriminal prosecution for running away with an 
similar payment in this instance, but when he | heiress, care was always taken to make it appear 


wrote reminding them, in a letter on other busi- 


ness matters, of the amount being due they 


that the lady had played the abducer’s part, and 


replied that the specification left such a small pour revere = mee ew Wiese woes Stall was 
margin of profit they could not afford to pay that weakness in suffering himself to be borne away by 
suin, but would give him £5 for the trouble he| bis charmer. At Carlisle the bride always ordered 
had taken in the matter when the organ was | the post-horses for the last stage, in the absence of 


paid for. 
intimate terms, extending beyond ordinary buai- 


ness transactions, that Mr. Sharpe, knowing their 


statement to be true, that they had placed the 
full money's worth in the organ, raised no objec- 


At that time the parties were on such | the spouse, who left the room whilst the lady re- 


quested the host of the posting-house to put four 
horses at her service. At Gretna Green it was she 
who paid the postilions, sent for the coupler, and 


tion. In 1869 he again reminded them of the | paid the rascal for his services and certificate. The 


transaction, and received a letter from the firm 
stating that £30 was still due on the organ, but 
when it was paid they would not forget the £5 
due to him.—Mr. Henry Bevington, who attended 





whole system, however, was disgraceful, and it had 
fallen into deserved oblivion even before Parliament 
decided that residence for twenty-one days was 


to represent the firm, here said that if the plaintiff | aeetinaty 06 Canale 6 Canine Ss CS, 


could show any letter in his handwriting con- 
taining any admission of the kind the case need 
go no farther—his firm having always honourably 
paid Mr. Sharpe his commission, and being of too 
high standing to repudiate any undertaking of 
theirs.—The letter was accordingly produced, and 
admitted by defendant to be in his handwriting. 
—His Honour said it was certainly a strange pro- 
ceeding that defendant did not know the existence 
of this letter, and asked if he did not keep copies 
of his letters.—He replied that about this time 
one of the firm died, and in the pressure he might 
have forgotten to copy it; but it was strange he 
had not been told of this.—His Honour said 
the verdict would of course be for the plaintiff.— 
Mr. Kilsby applied for costs, which Mr, Bevington 
opposed.—Mr, Kilsby said Mr. Sharpe had been 


In the Georgian period the obligations of marriage 
were loosely regarded—more especially the obliga- 
tion of fidelity on the part of the man. The views 
enounced by Johnson—himself an unexceptionable 
moralist according to the light of the epoch—is the 
proof that a husband's adultery was lightly regarded. 
Although a model husbandin his own ménage John- 
son taught that the man who outraged decency by 
conjugal unfaithfulness under his wife’s roof, and 
with the co-operation of her personal attendant, 
was guilty of nothing worse than a venial impro- 
priety, at which the injured wife was bound to 
connive. Instead of resenting the insult, the lady, 
he insisted, should conceal her annoyance, and 
only strive to reclaim her husband by more 





numerous efforts to please him. He declared that 
he *‘ would not receive home a daughter who had run 
away from her husband on that account.” Passages 
in harmony with Johnson’s sentiments on thig 
subject may be found in the plays and novels of the 
last century. But Samuel Johnson was no producer 
of wanton literature, seasoned for the vulgar 
appetite. He was the rigid moralist of his day, 
And it must be confessed that his frankness on thig 
unpleasant topic affords an instructive insight 
into the domestic morals of Georgian England, 
and tells a painful story of woman’s condition 
in “the good old times.” Let those flippant 
slanderers of the present generation who delight 
in declaring that our standard of household 
morality is lower than that of our Georgian 
forefathers check themselves, by remembering 
that in his thoughtful and pious old age Samuel 
Johnson regarded as trivial indecorum what we 
stigmatise as enormous profligacy. But the woman 
of that time in ell things occupied a lower level than 
her granddaughter and great-granddaughter of the 
Victorian age, and an infinitely lower level than her 
descendants of the Albertine age seems likely to 
occupy. St. Paul who suffered not a woman to have 
authority, was the age’s prophet, although even then 
there were signs of that outbreak which by and by 
was to strengthen into a movement and is to end 
some day, perhaps, by becoming a system. Already 
in 1739 Sophia, the author of ‘‘ Woman not Inferior 
to Man,” declared the natural ability of womankind 
to labour efficiently in all the various callings in 
which men gained the means of subsistence. She 
demanded that women should be admitted to all the 
learned professions, with the exception of the 
clerical vocation, from which it appeared to her 
that the gentler sex was excluded, not by its 
inherent weakness, but by a Divine order issued 
for mysterious reasons, the sufficiency of which 
it would be impious to question. Without wish- 
ing to speak positively respecting the Divine 
motives for excluding womankind from sacerdotal 
offices, Sophia thought it probable that the 
exclusion resulted from the Divine desire to lure 
men to the religious life, which was repugnant to 
the masculine temper. Women, having a strong 
“natural propensity” to ‘virtue and religion,” 
required no bribes to stimulate them to goodness. 
They would love the Church, though forbidden to 
sit in her chief places. Sophia’s logic here was 
borne down by her religious prejudices. If she had 
examined the question closer she might have found 
that no profession is naturally so well suited to 
women as the clerical calling—leaving out perhaps 
the necessity for abtruse theology, which may be 
beyond woman’s ordinary grasp. But for practical 
work within the church—reasoning, exhorting, 
comforting, visiting, converting, and the ministry of 
the poor and sick, women are certainly better 
adapted by nature than men; and we are 
pretty sure that a woman of average education 
would preach as good (or bad) a sermon as the 
ordinary male curate. In fact at the present 
moment a wife-written sermon is by no means an 
unusual phenomenon where the vicar’s helpmeet is of 
the race of Mrs. Proudie. Sophia was too modest 
in ignoring woman’s influence in “luring men to 
the religious life,” which we fancy might be easier 
effected by female agency than male. A pretty 
curatess would indefinitely extend the area of con- 
version among the young men of the parish. But 
this by the way. Sophia yielded the sacred calling 
as hopeless of attainment, and asked that all public 
secular offices should be thrown open to female 
candidates—a demand that went beyond all which 
recent advocates of woman’s rights in this country 
have at present ventured to ask for the political 
enfranchisement of the gentler sex. It appeared to 
her that, of all the callings and industries mono- 
polised by men, the medical profession was one 
in which properly educated women would be 
most likely to surpass their masculine com- 
petitors. Admitting that the generality of 
Englishwomen in the higher social classes 
exhibited frivolousness, mental lightness, and 
moral infirmity, inconsistent with her high estimate 





of the natural capacities of the fair sex, the “ perso 
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of quality,”—the person of very strange and un- 
savoury quality in the opinion of our grandfathers 
of the Second George’s time,—insisted that the 
obvious defects of her weaker sisters were due to 
masculine mismanagement, and the wretched bad- 
ness of female education. More than half a century 
after the publication of ‘‘ Woman not Inferior to 
Man,” another champion, Mary Wolstonecraft, de- 
manded in her ‘* Vindication of the Rights of 
Women ” (1792) that the medical profession should 
be thrown open to women, and that they should be 
allowed to vote for the election of M.P.’s. It marks 
the change which has been effected in the last 
eighty years in social opinion, with respect to 
the claims of the advocates of woman’s rights, 
that the ‘‘ Vindication,” which covered Mary 
Wolstonecraft with opprobrium, and _ caused 
ordinary folk to denounce her as an infidel and 
monster of immorality, made for the !air sex 
no demand which is not at the present day 
allowed to be a fit subject for deliberate consideration 
in Parliament and public assemblies. It asked for 
woman sounder and more liberal education, a larger 
measure of legislative justice, and a share in the 
lucrative industries monopolised by men. It urged 
that marriage ought not to deprive a woman of her 
power to possess and acquire property, and rob her 
of other privileges accorded by the law to spinisters, 
who, though no less deserving, were not more worthy 
of the law’s confidence than the wives of honest men. 
Its author had the hardihood to declare that women 
would be better wives and mothers if they were 
better taught; that intelligence and energy were 
more valuable qualities in the mother of a large 
family than servile submissiveness to marital 
authority; and that particularly meek wives were 
often egregious simpletons. And few who have 
thought the question out in days when prejudice 
runs less high will deny that there was much method 
and much reason in the heresy of Mary Wolston- 
craft. Not that the cry of “ white slavery” is a just 
reproach to modern husbands. The white slave, as 
Mr. Jeaffreson humorously puts it, is oftener of the 
harder sex. And there is a good deal of truth 
underlying the caricature of the typical barrister who 
finding himself in a position to marry, says ‘Go to, 
I will become a white slave ;” and so weds. 


Having settled into the matrimonial harness, he 
is driven with whip and guided with reins, to the 
end of life’s course, by the mistress to whom he 
has voluntarily surrendered himself. He becomes 
a leader of his profession, and earns five or six thou- 
sand a year. Howis the income spent? He re- 
serves some three hundred a year for himself, for 
his tailor’s bill; for his frugal dinners, eaten at his 
club when he must return to chambers in the even- 
ing, or attend the House of Commons; for his 
circuit expenses, and for the other details of his 
personal needs. Perhaps he allows himself another 
hundred or so a year for horse exercise, so that he 
may preserve his health and continue to be an efficient 
white slave. All the rest of his earnings goes to his 
wife. It is she who has the mansion in a fashionable 
square, the carriage and horses, the liveried servants, 
the pleasant country house, the works of art and 
luxu furnished by obsequious tradesmen, the 
friends who throng her drawing-room on nights of 
reception. Asa matter of course, she spends on her 
personal adornment ten times as much as he re- 
quires for his dress. And why should she do other- 
wise? She has her white slave, and enjoys the 
pleasures which it is his delight to lavish upon her. 
Whatever of his income is withheld from her imme- 
diate expenditure is laid by in sure investments for 
her future. provision, or for the needs of her children. 
Knowing the value of her white slave, she has 
proper care for his health, comfort, peace of mind, 
and working powers. Flattered by his devotion, 
grateful for the beneficial results of his industry, 
and sensible of his numerous merits, she pets, 
caresses, and admires him, whilst she checks him 
or gives rein according to her pleasure. He is not 
the less a white slave because he rejoices in being 
what he is, 


All this may be true; yet the very slavery of the 
man is the reciprocal action of the mental subjec- 
tion of the woman. If the typical wife in the above 


case is a luxurious, thoughtless, selfish mistress, she 
is what ages of masculine legislation has made her. 
It has been the object of man from days immemorial 
to reduce woman to dolldom, and every now and 


again he cries out that she xeorentes hoxself in 


dollish ways. To mend something of the mu h 
wrong herein, is just the problem of the time. 

The situation which forms the groundwork of 
“Enoch Arden” has occurred over and over again in 
the history of society, and has formed the basis of 
many stories. Even as we write we hear of an 
American Enoch Arden who adopted a different plan 
to Tennyson’s Enoch. The new reading of the 
story, comes across the Atlantic, from Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. The American version says that the 
returned Enoch Arden ‘kicked the new husband 
out, sorted over the children, and sent his brats 
after him ; and then, after thrashing his wife, settled 
down into a peaceful and happy head of the family.” 
In old days the disappearance of the wandering 
husband was necessarily more common than now, 
when steam and the telegraph have brought the 
world closer together. But the seaman of the 
middle ages, shipwrecked, or taken by pirates, or 
exploring unknown shores, might remain absent for 
years and be held as dead by wife and children. 
Mr. Jeaffreson has the story of one of these revenants 
who took the bigamous bull by the horns in a more 
direct manner than Enoch, though not with the 
summary proceedings of the American gentleman. 


When Ralph Goodchilde, ‘‘of the parish of 
Barking in Thames-street,” after a long absence 
from home on his lawful business, returned in the 
first year of James the I.’s reign, to his proper 
abode, he found that his darling wife, Bessie, 
believing him to have died in foreign parts, had 
worn mourning for him, laid it aside, and become 
the wife of Philip Ray. Instead of slinking off to 
the nearest public-house, and telling the landlady 
how badly he had been treated, Ralph Goodchilde 
crossed his threshold, had an explanation with 
Bessie, and finding that he was still the ‘* captain of 
her dreams,” politely requested Philip to move off. 
Like a sensible woman, Bessie begged her proper 
master’s pardon, and Ralph forgave her for her 
precipitancy towards Philip. Like prudent folk, 
also, that the world might know all it had need to 
know about the matter, Ralph and Bessie went 
through a ceremony of reconciliation at the church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, Surrey, in the 
presence of William Steere, parson, Richard Eyers, 
and Edward Coker, amicus conjugum and a goodly 
congregation. At this ceremony, which was a kind 
of re-marriage, Ralph said aloud, ‘Eliza, my be- 
loved wife, I am right sorie that I have so long 
absented myself from thee, whereby thou should- 
est be occasioned to take another man to be 
thy husband. ‘Therefore I do now vowe and 
promise in the sight of God and this com- 
pany to take thee again as mine owne; and 
will not onllie forgive thee, but also dwell with thee 
and do all other duties unto thee as I promised at 
our marriage.” Whereunto Bessie answered, 
“Ralph, my beloved husband, I am right sorie that 
I have in thine absence taken another man to be my 
husband ; but here, before God and this companie, 
I do renounce and forsake him, and do promise to 
keep mysealfe onely to thee during life and to per- 
forme all the duties which I first promised to thee at 
our marriage.” After which Ralph and Bessie em- 
braced and kissed one another, and went away with 
their friends toa merry dinner in Thames Street. 
The record of this pleasing reunion may be fonnd in 
the parish register of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. 
The coincidence in the above story of the name 
Philip Ray with the Philip Ray who is the second 
husband in Tennyson’s poem, is remarkable. Mr. 
Cordy Jeaffreson’s book is rich in illustrative and 
anecdotal matter, and specially recommends itself 
to those diligent students of the marriage-question 
—the ladies. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 


Pianoforte Trios for three performers on one piano- 
forte. Arranged by Emmanven Ligzsicnu. 

No.1, Selections from ‘“* Don Giovanni.” 

No. 2, ry ** Les Huguenots.” 

No. 8, Fe * Oberon.” 

These trios are cleverly arranged, quite the effect 
of a miniature orchestra being obtained ; they are 
moreover useful as inculeating a strict attention to 
timefand accent, and while they have great brilliancy 
of effect in the ensemble the separate parts are by no 
means difficult. 

“ Annie.” Poetry by Rra. 
Ast. 


Bong, Music by Franz 





or contralto vocalists, and will be equally admired 
by the freqtient baritone or low tenor, for whom the 
words are more appropriate. The melody is more 
than equal to Herr Abt’s average, and is charmingly 
accompanied. The key is D, 3-4 time, compass 
twelve notes, C to G. 





(Durr & Srewarr. } 
Trio. 
Music by J. Harr 


“ From Titania's Warbling Fount we come.” 
Words by Tomas Moors. 
TORDON. 
Mr. Gordon has set this pretty excerpt from ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” in a tasteful and musicianly manner, the 
vocal parts and obbligato accompaniment aiding each 
other in the fit interpretation of the verse. The 
ensemble is in E flat, with solos for bass in G minor, 
and for soprano in the major mode of the same key. 
As a whole tho trio is very pleasing, and not at all 
too difficult for drawing-room performance. 
“ The Passing Ship.” Song. Words by the Ear 
of Pembroke. The music by Vrrarnia GapRien. 
A good declamatory song, the interest in which 
centres as much in the words as the music which 
is set tothem. It is easy of execution, but a real 
singer may invest it with great dramatic power and 
dignity. The key is C, 6-8 time, C to G, twelve 
notes, the compass. 





[McDowretn & Co.] 
“ Tanse Techéque.” 
KowaLsk1. 

This quaint national dance is capitally arranged for 
the piano, and makes a lively, striking, and tasteful 
piece, which is neither too ewigéant on the power of 
the player, nor on the patience of the listeners. We 
can recommend it as a clever and more than ordi- 
narily taking morceau. 


Pour Piano. Par Henna 





** Chasse au Bois.” Chour et Chanson, pour Piano, 
Par Cuartes A. Pater. 

A hunting piece, striking and brilliant, requiring 
a player with firm and facile finger and flexible wrist. 
In the hands of such a one the piece will run off 
merrily from beginning to end. The treatment of 
the piece is quite different to the ordinary English 
school, 





[Rupauu, Cante & Co.) 


“The Swallows’ Flight.” Moreeau de Concert for 
the Flute with accompaniment for the Pianoforte, 
by A. Cotuarp. (No. 24 of the Flute-player’s 


Folio). 
“ Romance and Rondo.” For Flute and Piano- 
forte. Composed by Ricuarp Carre. (No. 10 


of the Amateur Flute-Player’s Journal.) 

Both the above works keep up their high standard, 
The two pieces by Mr. Oollard and Mr. Carte have 
high intrinsic worth as musical works, besides being 
calculated to give opportunity of display to flute- 
players. They are quite appreciable by the general 
lover of music, as well as by the virtuoso. 





[Weekes & Co.] 
“*Chloe’s Resolwes.”’ Oomposed by Dr. ‘Green, 

Arranged by G. A. B. Bexzcnorr. 

This song is more than a century and a quarter 
old, and we believe quite unknown to the present 
generation. It is a charming piece of vocal melody, 
worth any dozen of the run of modern ballads, and 
Mr. Beecroft deserves great credit for reviving it, and 
for adding the appropriate accompaniment which 
occupies the place of Dr. Green’s original figured 
bass. 








Howtoway’s Pitts.—Safe, yet Effective. —No other Medicine 
combines the same purifying, alterative, and tonic properties, 
which have raised these Pills so highly in the estimation of the 
public. In diseases arising from unhealthy situations, close 
apartments, and sedentary occupations, no means so potent for 
cooling, cleansing, and regulating the human body can be found, 
Holloway’s Pills wonderfully improve a weak digestion, by aug- 
menting the gastric secretion and moderately souang the func- 
tion of the liver, hence their well-known power of removing 
tainted breath, and remedying every other dyspeptic unpleasant- 
ness. They entirely overcome the lethargic symptoms attendin 
bad digestion, and lave for years been esteemed the best anc 











This will he a fayourite song with meazo-soprano 


safest family aperient. ‘They are particularly ruitable for you 
females and children. . — 
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MUSIC. 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY ALL THE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Waurcu Tuer Svurrry at tHe Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





TiCi.am 2 
THE BEST POSITIONS 


FOR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 

‘8T. JAMES'’S HALL, 
HANOVER SRUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
&e., &¢., 
aT 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO-’’S, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year os e e + bs. 6d. 
so 2 ORE ce se oe oe ow ih 
»» Quarter . 4a, 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. fora Year. 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 
*.* Post-Orricz OnDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orrice, ReGent-stagst, W. 


Orrice ror SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS)» 
55, Kina Srnexr, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








C. S. (Manchester).—Your communication arrived too late 
to be fully made use of this week. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


—»—— 








*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere, 
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M. Duvernoy is expected next season in London. 





Mr. Phelps, we are sorry to say, still remains 
very ill. 

Miss Eleanor Bufton has been engaged by Mr, J. 
8. Clarke, for Charing Cross. 





We regret to be able to report no improvement in 
the health of Mr. Lionel Brough. 





Mdme. Patti’s début in St. Petersburg has been 
postponed, owing to the illness of the prima donna. 





Mdmes. Stolz and Sass, wlth David, bass, and 
Lefranc, tenor, are engaged for Rome during the 
Carnival season. 





We hear that M. Gounod is suffering from 
neuralgia, and that the last rehearsal of his choir 
was conducted by Mrs. Weldon. 





The archives of the New Grand Opéra are being 
well stocked with valuable records and autographs of 
the chefs d’euvre represented in Paris. 





The death of Schiller’s youngest daughter at 
Griefenstein in Germany is reported. She was the 
wife of Baron von Gleichen-Russwurm. 





The French Government has granted a pension to 
the celebrated actor and singer, M. Voudere, of the 
Opéra Comique, who is now in a private madhouse. 





The Andante from Alice Mary Smith’s concerto 
for clarinet and orchestra, played by Mr. Lazarus at 
the Norwich Festival, is to be given at the approach- 
ing Brighton Festival. 





Tadolini, recently dead at Bologna, composed one 
or two operas that had success in Italy. He was 
long connected with the Italian Opera in Paris, 
where Mdme, Tadolinj was a fayourite yocalist. 


ey 

Mr. Daly, of the Grand Opera House, New York, 

has signed for a new opera bouffe with Offenbach, 

Schneider and Thérésa are engaged for the work, 

which will be produced at New York during the 
season 1873-4, 


The wife of ‘* Master Betty ’’ has just died in her 
eighty-first year. Master Betty himself who stil] 
lives, has turned eighty-one, and has been bedridden 
for three years and a half, but his mind and memory 
are still vigorous. 





Mr. Henry Blagrove, whose death we have elsewhere 
noticed, was sent to London by the parents of 
Professor Ella at the early age of six years, and 
appeared at Drury Lane Theatre in a piece called 
“ The Lilliputians.” 





Dearboyism is beginning to infect our respectable 
press, as we predicted it would. A large daily paper 
this week alludes to ‘Tom Robertson.” The 
‘* Bills” and the ‘“‘ Neds,” and by and by the “ Old 


Bills ” and “ Old Neds,” will follow. 





Mr. C. H. Brown, the courteous acting manager of 
the Vaudeville, takes his first benefit to-night, on 
which occasion Mr. Campbell Clarke’s version of 
‘* Marcel,” recently produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
will be performed in addition to the usual fare. 





The Neapolitan papers state that the local au- 
thorities have granted permission to Mdme. Thalberg 
to preserve the embalmed body of her famed husband 
in a glass case, above ground, at the villa of her 
father, the celebrated Lablache, where she resides. 





The subventions to the French theatres, 
threatened to be reduced by the opponents of the 
Minister Jules Simon, have been granted. What 
would Mr. Lowe say to an annual demand for 
£32,000 to maintain a National Lyrical Institution 
in London ? 





Strauss, the Vienna violinist, is about to write a 
book on America and publish it at Prague. His ex- 
periences at the Boston Festival and at the New 
York Academy of Music have doubtless given him 
sufficient insight into the American character and 
the peculiarities of a Republican form of goyern- 
ment. 


The Gazette Musicale gives a very flattering de- 
scription of the performance in London, of “II 
Conte Ory.” No one who has been present can 
possibly indorse the exaggerated statement of its 
correspondent. When shall we ever find a London 
correspondent of a French paper writing a true and 
faithful account of music in London? 





The American actor at the Adelphi, Mr. George 
Emmett, bears what may be called a representative 
name. It is understood that his grandfather was 
brother of Robert Emmett, who is historically con- 
nected with the rebellion of 1803 in Ireland, and 
whose fate excited then and causes now when it is 
read or spoken of, a melancholy interest, especially 
in his own country. 





The Seeond Westminster performance of the 
“ Adelphi” took place on Tuesday night, in St. 
Peter's dormitory, under the presidentship of the 
Lord Chancellor. The acting, arising no doubt from 
the ease and confidence which even the experience 
of a single night gives, was perceptibly improved. 
The prologue and epilogue were both spoken, as also 
at the third performance, which took place last 
night. 





The death of M. Michel Delaporte, a well-known 
vaudevilliste, is announced. Born in 1802, M. 
Delaporte commenced life as a painter. From this 
profession he was driven by failing sight. In the 
end he became completely blind. Alone, or in 
collaboration, he wrote many pieces, the best known 
of which are “ Le Parisien,” produced in 1838, “ La 
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Nouvelle Héloise,” “La Femme de Ménage,” “ Méphis- 
topheles,” “* Masque de Velours,” and ** La Bande 


Noire.” 





The theatres that do not present anything new on 
Boxing Night are the majority of West End play- 
houses. On that evening there will be no first 
production at the Haymarket, Lyceum, Queen's, St. 
James’s, Prince of Wales's, Globe, Vaudeville, Opéra. 
Comique, Court, Charing Cross, Holborn, and Phil- 
harmonic Theatres. Three of these—the Queen’s, 
Holborn and Vaudeville—will have forestalled the 
usual occasion ; the Haymarket defers its novelty ; 
and the rest of the above-named theatres do not at 
present contemplate a change. 





The London correspondent of the Scotsman 
asserts that the gentleman who calls himself Lewis 
Carroll, and as such is so widely known as the 
author of the fairy stories ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” and “ Through the Looking-glass,”’ is 
the Rev. Mr. Dodgson, of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The stories were first told, he understands, to Miss 
Alice Liddell, the daughter of the Dean of Christ 
Church. Mr. Dodgson took his degree in 1853 as a 
first class in mathematics, and he is now mathe- 
matical lecturer at Christ Church. He is akout 
forty years of age. 





The last :umour in Paris is that M. Beule, the 
deputy who wanted to abolish all theatrical 
subsidies was not unwilling to profit by them, and 
applied himself for a free box at one of the subsidised 
houses. The sum given in all by the State to play- 
houses in Paris is 1,635,000 francs, of which 
215,000 franes is apportioned to the various 
conservatoires, the schools of art and music. The 
rest is given to the five chief houses—Opera, 
800,000 frances; Théftre Francais, 240,000 francs; 
Opéra Comique, 240,000 frances; Odéon, 60,000 
francs; and Thédtre des Italiens, 100,000 franes. 
For the present the Lyrique has nothing. 





On Sunday afternoon last the Prince of Wales 
attended Divine service at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. His Royal Highness was met in the 
cloisters at the east entrance by Prince Arthur and 
Prince Christian, who had driven over from Cum- 
berland Lodge. Their Royal Highnesses were 
conducted to the choir of the chapel, taking their 
seats beneath their banners in the stalls of the 
Knights of the Garter. The Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor and many of the canons were 
present at the service, the choral portion of which 
was sung to Garrett in D. The anthem was “ Praise 
the Lord” (Mozart), Sir J. G. Elvey, Mus. Doc., 
presiding at the organ. 





It is cheering to find from the assurance of Messrs. 
John and George Sanger that Astley’s is not given 
over to dust and decay. Messrs. Sanger have come 
to the rescue and have “spent a fortune to restore 
the dear old place,” and on Boxing-day, ‘‘ phenix- 
like, a new theatre will be found that will vie in 
splendour and completeness with any theatre in 
Europe. A little army of skilled and zealous labour 
has been for months employed in its restoration.’ 
Three hundred and eighteen joiners, 204 masons, 
90 upholsterers, 62 painters and paper-hangers, 30 
slaters, 42 gas-fitters, 27 plumbers, 105 decorators, 
240 labourers, 12 blacksmiths, 88 stage carpenters 
and scenic artists have been engaged by Messrs. 
Sanger for that purpose, and they ‘look to a con- 
siderate press for generous recognition, and to the 
public for their effective support.” Messrs. Sanger 
ought to have a testimonial. 





A lecture upon the subject of Church Music was 
lately delivered by Mr. Chas. Mackeson, F.S.S., in 
the new school-room attached to All Souls’ Church, 
St. John’s Wood. The theme embraced the history 
of church music from the earliest times to the present 
date. Commencing with the connection between the 
Bible and church music, Mr. Mackeson traced our 
service music from the Jewish to the Christian era. 
From this date down to the present period the 
history of our ecclesiastical music wag dosoribed, and 


an account was given of our great church composers ; 
‘*Gregorians,” ‘“ The Pointing Question,” ‘‘ The 
Orchestra in Chureh,” and many other subjects came 
under review. Some illustrative singing was given 
by the Church Choir. The Rey. H.R. Wadmore, by 
whom the chair was taken, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. Mr. Biggs presided at the harmo- 
nium with good effect. 





The veteran Professor Ella attained the patri- 
archal age of threescore and ten yesterday. The 
event was celebrated by a gathering of friends to a 
social feast, including Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. F. Lablache, Mr. J. 
Horatio Lloyd, Rev. Mr. Haweis, &e. The Professor 
exhibited to his guests an autograph letter of Sir 
George Smart, an engagement to play the viola at 
the City of London Grand Concerts, December 19th, 
1821; also, a letter dated 1828, from the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Morning Post, thanking 
him for his musical contributions to that journal. 
Numerous presents were received by the Professor, 
and a pressing invitation to celebrate his natal day 
in St. Petersburg. From Vienna, Paris, and 
Florence, the Professor has received letters of con- 
gratulation, and from Rubinstein and Wieniawski 
in America. 





Mr. John Hollingshead in the Hornet corrects an 
implication of Mr. John Forster in his second volume 
of Dickens’s Life. Mr. Forster states that Mr. Sala 
was once allowed to overdraw his account at the 
‘‘ Household Words” office to the extent of about 
£20, and that this amount was generously given to 
him by the conductors of the journal. Hereupon 
Mr. Hollingshead remarks: ‘If Mr. Forster means 
to imply by this statement that the journal in ques- 
tion was conducted on sentimental principles he is 
conveying a false impression to the public. In all 
business matters Mr. Charles Dickens and his co- 
partners were strictly men of business, occasionally 
liberal it may be, but seldom paying more than the 
market price to their writers; and the paltry £20 
which Mr. Forster alludes to was fairly earned by 
Mr. Sala. No man worked harder for the journal, 
or with more success: and to represent him as a 
recipient of Mr. Charles Dickens’s bounty is a piece 
of gratuitous impertinence which ought not to be 
passed over without a protest.” 

That white elephant, the Boston Coliseum is at 
last disposed of, and the next step is to have it torn 
down. The bill directing this to be done has passed 
both houses, and become alaw. The attempts to 
secure some pecuniary advantages for Mr. Gilmore, 
have all amounted to little, and the late Jubilee 
has probably proved so costly that it will not soon 
be repeated in Boston; although Mr. Gilmore had 
great plans for another, if this had succeeded 
better as a money-making operation. The stimulus 
given to musical education in Boston still continues, 
and the new musical college opened two months ago 
by the Mendelssohn quintet club has a great 
many pupils, and is already a success. The quin- 
tet club itself has been considerably changed 
in its members since last winter, and a rival 
club has been formed—the ‘ Beethoven quin- 
tet club,” which, but for the horse distemper 
and the great fire, would have made some stir in 
Boston before this. Wulf Fries, formerly of the 
Mendelssohn club, plays the violoncello in the new 
one, and Mr. Koppitz is the flute-player; in the 
course of the winter there will probably be many 
specimens of their music. 

A correspondent describes a concert which recently 
took place in Berlin by an Artillery Officers’ Orches- 
tral Union. The program Opened with an occasional 
overture by Kalliwoda, correctly and spiritedly 
rendered; another of the numbers was Mendels- 
sohn’s Grand Concerto (pianoforte and orchestra) in 
G minor; anda third was the slow movement of a 
quaint old Concerto by Haydn, redolent of pulvilio, 
and suggesting, at every bar, bag-wigs, clouded canes, 
knee breeches, and silk stockings. A Saxon artil- 
lerist sang the great tenor song out of “ Der Frei- 
schiitz,” and a Blue hussar—who figured very credi- 
tably in the orchestra amongst the first violine— 








warbled a sentimental ditty, with ’cello obbligato by 
the regimental doctor, to everybody's unbounded 
gratification. At the conclusion of the program the 
tables were rapidly laid, and all sat down, over a 
hundred strong, to an excellent supper, the chief 
event of the occasion. As Colonel von Treske took 
his seat in the presidential chair a transparency was 
hoisted up behind his throne, being an allegorical 
and emblematic presentment of the Society's origin, 
career, and prospects, depicted by an executant 
member. This transparency was divided into eight 
compartments, to each of which a stanza of the 
medley d’occasion—subsequently performed by the 
whole body of members and guests with immense 
vigour and relish—was devoted. A flourish of horns, 
in the Katzenmusik manner introduced the inter- 
preter of the transparency, who, armed with a wand, 
proceeded to expound the application of that 
graphic chronicle of the society’s annals. Each 
explanatory strophe was furnished with a supple- 
ment in tho shape of a commentary stanza set to 
a popular tune, and these were intoned with an har- 
monious vehemence that threatened more than 
once to raise the roof of the building. 


The usual smudgy rhymes and bleared verses were 
perpetrated at Windsor last week, which it is ever 
the fate of Royalty to instigate. The occasion being 
the deathday of the Prince Consort, these were the 
specimen stanzas sung by the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel—apparently in the interests of death, by 
helping to make life intolerable : 


Happy are the faithful dead 

In the Lord who sweetly die; 
=~ from all their toils are freed, 

n God’s keeping safely lie. 

These the Spirit hath declared 

Blest, unutterably blest ; 
Jesus is their great reward, 

Jesus is their endless rest. 


. * * 


Absent from our loving Lord 

We shall not continue long; 
Join we then with one accord 

In the new, the joyful song. 
Blessing, honour, thanks, and praise, 

Triune God we pray to Thee— 
Who in Thine abundant grace 

Givest us the victory. 

+ * * * 


Zion hears the watchmen singing, ” 
And all her heart with joy is springing. 
She wakes, she rises from her gloom; 
For her Lord comes down all-glorious— 
The strong in grace, in truth victorious; 
Her star is risen, her Light is comet 
Ah come, thou blessed Lord, 
O Jesus, son of God, 
Hallelujah! 
We follow till the halls we see, 
Where Thou hast bid us sup with Thee. 


‘“No song no supper” says the old saw. We hope 
for the above hymnodist’s sake that rule will not be 
carried out, or he will find an indifferent supper in 
exchange for his poor song. 





The Christmas new productions other than pan- 
tomimes will be found scattered over next week. 
At the Gaiety Boxing Night will be marked by the 
production of a new drama, called “ Trotty Veck,” 
adapted from ‘The Chimes,” by Mrs, Charles 
Calvert. Mr. Toole plays the chief character. The 
Christmas morning performances will be supple- 
mented by a comic harlequinade. Two important 
plays are fixed for to-morrow, when ‘‘ Cromwell,” by 
Colonel Alfred Bate Richards, will be played at the 
Queen’s, and ‘' Lost and Found,” by Mr. Crawford 
Wilson, at the Holborn. The Olympic will at 
Christmas produce a revue by Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
called ‘A Search for Crusoe,” in which the Living- 
stone exploration will be tho text for a general 
commentary on passing events, and Mr. Herbert 
Crellin will give imitations of popular actors. A 
version of the French Féerie called the ‘‘ Biche au 
Bois,” will be brought out at the Alhambra, with, 
magnificent appointments, under the American 
title of ‘The Black Crook.” Mr. Frederie Clay 
supplies the mnsic of two acts, and M. Jacobi 
the rest. The management is fortunate in the 
continued engagement of Miss Kate Santley, a 
lady whose grace, wit and beauty did so much to 
ornament the expiring ‘‘ Roi Carotte.” Some of 


the theatres are deferring novelties ; Mr. Buckstone 
for instance has put off the Haymarket comedy, 





Mr, W. J. Gilbert's, “ The Wicked World,” until 
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the first week in January. The play is in three acts, | a solemn majesty, a massive column or outline, and 


as we have already announced, and the principal 
fairy characters (there are very few of them) will be 


with all this grandeur the expression of natural an¢ 
truthful devotion. Out of the long list there onl; 


sustained by Miss Robertson (Mrs. Kendal), Miss C.| survive the labours of Tallis, Morley, Gibbons, an 


Hill, and Miss Litton, of the Court Theatre, who! 


has been expressly engaged. ‘The male characters 


will fall to Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Kendal, and Mr.! qoomed to disappear from the mere force of circum 


Arnott, and as an additional attraction Mr. Buck- 


Childe—four out of nearly forty, or one in ten 
However good might be this early music, it was 


stances. Vocal music in five, six, seven, and eight 


stone will speak a prologue or act as Chorus, ex-| parts, of varied themes and complex structure. 


planatory of the object of the play. 


| 
At the | unless sung by a mass of voices, could raise no 


Vaudeville, Christmas will be anticipated by a new | feeling of largeness or magnificence in harmony, and 
‘las . ‘les » br t ECE. CF ? BE ‘ 
classical burlesque by Mr. R. Reece, called “Romulus | its solemnity must have been rather of dull ané 


and Remus.” 
Thorne will be the twins; 
who nursed them; Miss Nelly Power is cast for 
Apollo, the Sun God; and the other characters will 
be taken by Miss Lizzie Russell, Miss Rhodes, 
Miss Walters, and Mr. H. Elton. 





A CHOIR-BOOK OF OLD ST. PAUL'S. 





The materials for writing a true history of Church 
Music in this country are to be found in the old 
manuscript choir-books of the cathedrals. These 
books contain the music once in daily course of per- 
formance—the cursus music of the period. They 
prove the coming into use of the different chants, 
services, and anthems; and from the force of experi- 
mental selection we find certain portions of this 
music keeping their places in the front, and the 
other portions gradually disappearing. 

The first book of the kind, that by Day, 1565, 
contains the compositions of Tallis, Causton, John- 
son, Shepherd, Heath, Knight, Hasleton, and 
Oakland. ‘The musie in this volume consists of the 
altar cursus, with Introits, Antiphons, and Gradualia, 
in no order, and of no artistic character. 

From a rare manuscript folio of 256 leaves, at one 
time forming a portion of the choir library in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, we gather a notion of the general 
character of the musie sung in our cathedrals down 
to the deposition of Charles I., and the rout out of 
the unfortunate choirmen. Of the Anglican chant 
there is little or rather nothing, and the set services 
of Jhe daily canticles were few, and their performance 
reserved for high days and commemorations. This 
volume contains compositions, chiefly anthems, by 
no less than twenty-three cathedral organists. We 
find record and illustrations of the antediluvians 
of our Anglican Church sehool—Messrs. Parsons, 
Mundie, Strogers, and Shepherd; the less familiar 
names of Woodson, Ramsay, Merricock, and Coste. 
Then there are the recognised patriarchs—Tye, 
Tallis, Byrde, Morley, Weelkes, Farrant, Bevin, 
Gibbons, Warde, Batten, and Childe. To these are 
allied Messrs. White, Johnson, and 
Tomkins. Among the antediluvians there is no 
record of Fairfax or Taverner, and although the two 
psalmodists—Hooper and Johnson,—retain their 
places, their collaborateurs, Blanchs, Farmer, Cob- 
bold, Farnabie, Allison, Kirbye, and Douland, are 
found wanting. 


Hooper, 


There is a volume existing—a single part— 
formerly belonging to the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
much about the same time, larger in size and more 
comprehensive in its character. This contains some 
names unmentioned in the St. Paul's folio, and no 
doubt the records of Ely and Winchester would 
supply the compositions of other writers. The com- 
mon style of music making was that on the thematic 
counterpoint, less broad than that found on the 
continent, because of the influence of the metrical 
psalter tunes throughout the nation. Tye, Tallis, 
Byrde, and Gibbons evidence more power and 
subtlety in the plan and progress of these choral 
movements, and here and there are streaks of dawn 
indicating personal expression, and the higher power 
of the psychological over the mere physical. Much of 
the music is coarse and rude, neither marked by 
grace of form nor beauty of melody. It is stern and 
solid; cireumstantial, but not altogether unrhythmi- 
eal. That which has lived—but a very small 
portion—comes down by reason of its true life, a 
something beyond mere skilful contrivance and 
a happy familiarity with the then received canons of 
counterpoint, With some few specimens we fud 





Mr, David James and Mr. Thomas | wearying effect. Given in its right way with its 
; Mr. C. Fenton the wolf} fall number of voices the finer textare of the 
| harmonies would have come out, and its «esthetic 


character been made more transparent and impres 
sive. ‘The burial service of Morley has kept its 
position, subject at least to addition and modifica 
cations by Purcell and Croft. Henry Purcell set 
the “Man that is born,’ and “Thou knowest 
Lord,” for the funeral of Queen Mary, and William 
Croft the ‘‘In the midst of life,” for the funeral of 
the great Duke of Marlborough, and the ‘I heard a 
voice,” for the funeral of Prince George of Denmark. 
But Morley’s service may be said to have kept its 
place, and when used at the funeral of George the 
Second, in association with the music of Handel, 
produced a great and marked sensation, nor in these 
days is it heard without emotion and much sym- 
pathy. 

To the history and mistaken zeal of the Inde- 
pendents and Puritanical division we must attri 
bute the destruction of much Church music, and 
the dispersion and loss of our cathedral musica) 
libraries. John Playford, clerk to the Temple 
Church, however, kept up a sacred music warehouse, 
and sold psalm-tunes and solemn ditties mingled 
with ayres and dialogues and such secular pieces as 
Puritanism declined to forbid, and the lovers of 
harmony were willing to patronise. John Playford 
adopted his business to the signs of the times, was 
sedulous in watching which way the wind blew, 
and reaped no mean harvest on ground which to the 
Church composers was all dry and barren. 

The words of anthems published by James 
Clifford proves what was the revival of the old school 
in our cathedrals ; and the labours of Tomkins, like 
those of Barnard, were looked upon rather as 
innovations than improvements. It was simple 
futility for any composer in the Church to break out 
with anything distinctively new or self sustained, 
unless called for by state occasions, high funerals, 
and certain marked and imposing celebrations, which 
only music and increased ritual could dignify. At 
the restoration the Church had lost the genius of 
such men as Henry Lawes, John Hilton, and Dr. 
Wilson; but there were Captain Cook, Matthew 
Locke, Pelham Humphrey, Michael Wise, Tudway 
and Turner, and the foremost of all, Henry Purcell. 
John Playford’s psalms set all the minor fry to work 
in composing short tunes, and Henry Purcell opened 
the door to Weldon, Croft, Greene, Boyce and Arnold. 
The two Playfords printed some of the new anthem 
music, but the service music was nearly all in 
manuscript, and the Church music of the nation 
was only to be found in the musical libraries of 
the cathedral. There are always enthusiasts, 
and some earnest amateurs made _ collections; 
certain of the cathedral organists did the like; 
and these curious volumes when they turn up and 
are submitted to public competition, bring fair 
and remunerative prices. All such volumes, pre- 
vious to the appearance of Dr. Boyce’s Cathedral 
Music, are valuable, for the work of Boyce was only 
a selection, and by no means a varied one. The 
chant literature of the cathedral appears to have 
sprung up about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The first collection was published by Walsh, re- 
printed by Thompson; then there was one by 
Jones, by Vandernan, by Alcock, and one by the 
choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1795. There is 
little brilliant in history to be found in the chant 
books of the present century. The Chapel Royal 
word books, the word books of York, Lichfield, and 
Ely, may be consulted for learning the progress of 
the anthem ip our cathedrals. From St. Paul's 
came the yolumes of Page, the strength of Battis- 








hill, and the gentle streams of Charles King, whose 
services became the models of service writing to all 
ispiring composers. King described himself as one 
‘serviceable to his day and generation,” and so he 
»yroved himself to be in all senses of the word. 

We believe it has never been a consideration with 
iny Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to create a 
perfect manuscript library of the various services and 
wnthems lying in our cathedral libraries, and in the 
manuscript collections of our public libraries and in. 
lustrious book collectors. Such a collection, although 
it would tell much for the industry and earnestness of 
our cathedral organists, would not probably add much 
to the learning or reputation of our cathedral choirs, 
Of course a perfect set of the services by Dr. John 
Blow would be most desirable and of much value; 
and all the work of such artists as Kelway, Keeble, 
Roseingrave, Battishill, Howard, Nares, Aylward, 
and others, their contemporaries and successors, 
would be of great interest, and have just claims to 
our respect. It is very well to dilate upon the 
genius and doings of Tallis and Gibbons, of Weldon 
and Purcell, but these composers never did supply 
the daily food to our cathedral choirs, and much of 
the commonly reputed grace and dignity of our 
cathedral music must be looked for elsewhere. Our 
sathedral composers reverenced the powers and 
science of these foremost men, but they well knew the 
latter stood on too exalted a platform for imitation, 
and contented themselves with what their choirs 
could readily sing, music simple and natural, agree. 
able, and not too novel. There was no time for too 
much pathos or expression, no power to command 
rebearsals, and hence they clave to the clear 
and decided, oftentimes drawing from memory, and 
ever avoiding the unnecessary display of science. 
With some few, constant practice made a grand 
artist, and such a man as Dr. Boyce became the head 
of a new school without effort and without design. 
His anthem ‘ O where shall wisdom be found?” is 
not Tallis, Gibbons, Lawes, Wise, Purcell, Weldon 
or Handel. It is pure William Boyce—a beautiful 
ind highly dramatic composition, overflowing with 
vlose and artful counterpoint, of just varied and 
animated character, simple, graceful, elegant, free, 
strong, and—above all—sternly and determinedly 
condensed, everything put short, but saying all that 
is necessary to be said. It is unnecessary to 
commend what every one delights to hear and 
admire. 

At this time, when there is apparent a determina- 
tion to depart from the landmarks of our forefathers 
in cathedral harmony, it would be desirable to revive 
an interest in the music so peculiarly and practi- 
cally our own. 

There is an almost unknown mine of cathedral 
musiclying in and around every cathedral, more espe- 
ciallyaround St. Paul’s. Libraries of such music, well 
chosen by ardent and liberal spirits, have been dis- 
persed; but the books have not been forgotten, and 
there are those in and about the metropolis who 
hold many curious and valuable manuscripts emanat- 
ing from our metropolitan church composers. The 
school of composition is altogether independent of 
all other schools, and is not to be commanded ex- 
cept by long acquaintance with it, an intimate 
knowledge of counterpoint, and counterpoint applied 
to language rhythms, to be sung by choirs of small 
means and in large and reverberating churches. It 
is lucid, flowing, terse, and interesting ; and satisfies 
by the natural truth and emphasis of its expression. 
Some of the best of it has yet to be made known 
and to become familiar with cathedral choirs and 
congregations. 








THE ELEMENT OF PAIN IN ART. 





The twofold production within the past fortnight 
of a play having the Treatment of Insanity for its 
plot, suggests for consideration the question how far 
the element of pain may be allowed to prevail in 
the constitution of an art-work. Of course pain 
as a sentiment is at the basis of all profound crea- 
tions of art. Whatever touches, and by touching 
exalts, appeals to our sympathy with sorrow and 
thereby excites our own sorrow in a gentle degree. 
Pathos is the tip of that shaft whose barb is pain 
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Press the pathos home, and absolute pain results. 
But in a true work of art, pain should not exist for 


its own sake but for the sense of beauty. It sub- 
serves a loftier purpose than that of its own being; 
its use is sometimes as a foil to beauty, sometimes 
as a preparation for beauty, sometimes as an in- 
gredient in the mass whose sum total results in 
beauty. When it oversteps this limit of vassalage, 
its purpose is no longer true to the principles of art. 
When it no longer ministers but commands, it 
ceases to be valuable as an art element, and must 
be considered in some other capacity—as a moral 
element perchance. This is when the Beautiful is 
extinguished, and the Terrible takes wholly its 
place. To take two instances of opposite treatment 
in something of the same sphere—a scene of Dante’s 
Inferno and a scene of Milton’s Hell. The concep- 
tion of Ugolo and Ruggieri, the father starved to 
death on earth whose doom it is in torment to gnaw 
the skull of his enemy through eternity, has solely 
pain for its element, and from it beauty vanishes 
wholly. A moral purpose may be gained by it, but 
an artistic purpose never. In Milton the wreck of 
the fallen angels in the fiery flood is equally painful 
in its degree: the idea of torture is no less intense. 
But here a lurid beauty lights the scene: pain is not 
the sole element, but subserves the idea of grandeur, 
of patience, of endurance, of courage, of loyalty, and 
of dignity preserved even in the ruin of spiritual life. 
The resultum of impressions is not only a moral but 
also an artistic gain. 

Pain then is valuable in this direction not in a 
primary but a secondary sense. The extent to which 
it is admissible as an element of art is not to be 
determined by its own magnitude or intensity, but 
by its relation to the other elements. It may be 
very great and very intense, and yet be quite legiti- 
mate. For instance Mr. Irving’s portrayal of 
Mathias in “ The Bells” was thoroughly painful— 
excessively painful—and yet quite artistic. The 
sufferings of Mathias proceeded from his better 
nature: his crime was prompted by his anxious 
love of wife and child; and when that crime 
was accomplished though his conscience never 
ceased to torment him, his devotion to the 
dear ones remained, and the reproaches of his 
monitor were borne with a stubborn courage and 
resolution worthy of a higher nature. Here we 
have the conservation of beauty even in misery, and 
when you add to this the beauty of truthfulness of 
delineation, the result is legitimately consonant 
with the principles of art. And as mental distress 
is a lawful factor of art, so also is mental insanity- 
distress intensified beyond relief. In ‘ Hamlet” 
and ‘‘Zear’? madness is openly presented. But 
neither the madness of Ophelia nor that of King Lear 
is made to fill the spectator’s mind to the exclusion 
of other objects. In both cases it is merely a phase 
of character, not the whole character; the madness 
does not occupy the entire play, nor is the medical 
treatment of it the play’s chief object. That is the 
fault of ‘* Marcei’’; it is a piece iri which insanity 
is the main element, and the treatment of insanity 
the main thread of plot. The business of the 
hospital is not only brought into the drama but 
made the business of the drama. True there are 
mitigating elements, such as the father’s love which 
wrought the madness, and the wife’s love which 
circumvents the madness. But these—elements of 
beauty as they are—serve suffering instead of being 
served by it. The predominating perception is a 
madman who is being treated for his madness and 
is at last cured of it. And this marks the point 
which transcends the limit of art. 

A play which had for its chief plot the amputation 
ofa limb would offend in a like way, even though 
the circumstances of the operation were softened by 
all kinds of high sentiments and emotions. You might 
make the amputation voluntarily undergone for 
some noble principle, such as patriotism ; you might 
make it sustained with fortitude and attended with 
love. Still it would remain horrible if you brought 
the details into absorbing prominence. Here the 
chief place would be given to suffering ; the strength 
of the play would be founded on suffering; and this 
is always a false principle. The efficient servant, in 


fact, makes a bad master; the thin partition be- 


tween fascination and aversion is broken down; 
terror becomes horror, and in the transition the 
essence of artistic effect escapes. 








REPRESENTATIVE COUNTY CHOIRS. 
The proposition of the Mayor of Liverpool pub- 
lished in our last issue is one that should appeal to 
the many music-lovers of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
His Worship, who is himself warmly interested in 
the spread of the art, advises the organisation of two 
representative choirs—a Lancashire and a Yorkshire 
choir—to compete for the £100 Prize at the Crystal 
Palace, and he offers certain practical suggestions 
for the creation of funds to defray the incidental 
expenses, and for obtaining leave of absence from 
employers for the workmen constituting the choirs. 
The spectacle of a municipal officer interesting him- 
self warmly in popularising art, is, in Philistine 
England, as novel as it is welcome, and we hope 
the Mayor's views may be worthily seconded. 
The financial part of the business, we have every 
reason to believe, might easily be arranged; in the 
northern counties, there are many well disposed to 
advance the subscriptions necessary, and the four or 
five hundred pounds required to cover expenses 
present no difficulty. The chief problem is to find 
the choirs and two first-rate conductors, but this 
problem again should by no means prove an arduous 
one. Musical recruits abound in the two great 
manufacturing shires ; the rough material is there ; 
all that is requisite is to fashion it. Nor do efficient 
local conductors fail. Liverpool itself possesses two 
good men at least; Leeds as many ; York has a good 
organist ; Manchester could depend on a leader. It 
might be invidious to mention the names that occur 
to us, for others equally efficient there doubtless are 
in the background, who only need a stimulus to present 
themselves. And the reputation to be obtained, in 
addition to the contingent fee which will no doubt 
be handsome enough, should afford every incentive. 
The prospect of funds being satisfactory (the Mayor 
of Liverpool has offered to subscribe a fixed sum or 
to guarantee an amount), what remains to give the 
initial movement to the scheme is that the musical 
folks of Lancashire and Yorkshire should bestir 
themselves. Let those who have choirs under their 
control state upon what terms their singers would 
come up to the Crystal Palace, and in what numbers 
they would volunteer. This would reduce the 
project to a practical shape. We presuppose of 
course the willingness of their employers to spare 
them for the musical pilgrimage, and we assume that 
as usual the railway companies would accommodate 
them in the matter of fares. At this end of the 
journey we can promise them the wélcome and 
interest of a sympathetic London public, and have 
no fear but that the trip and contest would prove as 
pleasurable to themselves as beneficial to the cause 
of their art. It is by such friendly strifes that a 
stimulus is given to pursuits which do more than all 
legislation to civilise and refine—which find whole- 
some employment for leisure, and incaleulably lessen 
the influence of gaming-table and tavern, with all 
their debasing train, 








HENRY BLAGROVE. 





The lengthened illness of Mr. Henry Blagrove 
terminated fatally on Sunday evening, when the 
esteemed violinist died at his residence of conges- 
tion of the lungs. Mr. Blagrove was a student of 
the Royal Academy of Music from its foundation, 
and there distinguished himself alike by his rapid 
study and his executive proficiency in connection 
with the violin. On leaving the Academy—where 
his contemporaries were Mr. Charles Lucas and 
Mr. Grattan Cooke—he went to Germany, became 
a pupil of Spohr, and enjoyed the friendship of 
Molique, both eminent violin virtuosi as well as 
profound musical thinkers. The compositions of 
the latter Mr. Blagrove subsequently introduced 
into England, and bestowed on them the charm of 
his admirable tone. We need not eulogise the 





together with his unerring accuracy and his skilful 
conquest of all difficulties, are in the memory 
of every music-lover. Mr. Blagrove stood for 
many years at the head of our native rank of 
violinists; and, alike as soloist on many plat- 
forms, as leader at the opera, the Philharmonic 
Society or the provincial Festivals, he won the 
esteem and regard of the artistic world. His 
death was not unexpected, for he had long been 
a great sufferer; but it is not the less to be lamented 
in the interests of art as the loss of a gifted professor, 
an ornament to the band of British musicians. 





REMARKABLE CONVERSION TO TEE- 
TOTALISM BY THE “QUIVER.” 
To tue Eprror. 
Dear Srir,—In your notice of my poom, * Grinder 
and Bellows,” which appears in the Christmas part 
of the Quiver, you draw attention to the lines— 


“No wines but teas and coffees you know, 
Imported by Grinder, Bellows and Co,” 


asa ‘little sign” of the Quiver atmosphere getting 
the better of me. Let me state in justice to myself 
that the first line of the two quoted was never 
written by me. In the MS. and proof of the poem 
the lines stood—. 


“ Port and Sherry, Moselle, Bordeaux, 
Imported by Grinder, Bellows and Co.” 


[ was informed however after the appearance of the 
poem that the poor old gentleman, in consequence 
of his conversion, could no longer be allowed to 
flourish in his former business, and therefore the 
line you naturally complain of was substituted by 
somebody or other, not to the improvement of the 
passage or delight of—Yours truly, 
Marruaias Barr. 
Dee. 13th, 1872. 


THE GENEUPHONIC GRAMMAR, 








To tue Epiror, 

S1r,—Do you, or your readers know whether there 
are any gentlemen in London who teach Harmony 
and Counterpoint on the Geneuphonie System, 
which was written by General Spinola and Chaluz 
de Vernevil, and published in 1851 ?—Yours faith- 


fully, 
Dec. 16, 1872. Terracnorn. 
*,* We shall be glad to forward any information 
from our readers to our correspondent, 








WELSH ART AND CULTURE. 

At the meeting of Welsh residents at Chelsea 
last week, to which we have alluded, Mr. Brinley 
Richards offered some remarks upon recent de- 
velopments of Welsh art and culture, with special 
reference to the national University scheme and 
the competitions at Sydenham. On the former 
theme he said: ‘‘I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand why our Welsh University has hitherto 
failed to receive the support of the Government, 
Wales has certainly done nothing to embarrass 
the Government, or to forfeit its good-will. We 
are undoubtedly ‘national,’ and proud of our 
nationality; but the same remark applies to 
Scotchmen and Englishmen. At the recent dinner 
of the University College, in London, the Rector 
of Neath, in his eloquent speech, said that Scot- 
land is intensely national; but then she has 
known how to make the best of her union with 
England, and to get what might be called ‘a 
little Benjamin’s share’ of all the advantages of 
that union. Ireland, with all her grievances, 
has not appealed in vain to the Imperial Legisla- 
ture; but Wales alone—with its nationality more 
pure, distinct, and ineradicable than that of 
England or Ireland, has been left out in the cold 
in the matter of Educational Endowments.” 
Referring to the Sydenham competitions, Mr. 
Richards continued: ‘There is another event 
which certainly makes this year a very memorable 
ote for our country; and thabis ‘the Eisteddfod 





grace and yigour of his execution; these qualities, 





in London,’ or rather at the Crystal Palace, We 
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owe this to the energies of Mr. Grove and Mr. 
Willert Beale; and Iam glad to know that my 
countrymen have acknowledged the services of 
Mr, Beale at the Portmadoc Eisteddfod, where 
they made him a bard—‘Pencerdd Caerludd.’ 
I have spoken of an Eisteddfod in London. But 
it may be new to many to hear that we have 
had before now even a gorsedd in London 
—a gorsedd for conferrring degrees, was 
held on Primrose Hill in September, 1792.” 
Mr. Richards then went on to plead for the pre- 
servation of the national Welsh harp, and alluded 
to the patriotic spirit of Lord and Lady Llanover 
under whose auspices nearly a dozen of those in- 
struments have been reconstructed within the last 
few years. In conclusion the speaker added: “I 
am anxious that you should also know what some 
of the working men of Wales have done. There 
wasa meeting lately of the inhabitants of Festiniog, 
when a number of hard-working slate miners de- 
termined to found two scholarships in connection 
with the Welsh Univesity (loud cheers); anda 
Welsh paper very naturally says, ‘ We should like 
to know if there is any working class community 
in England which would be found to set asidea 
part of their earnings to establish a scholarship at 
Oxford or Cambridge?’ I much fear that journal 
will have to wait a long time for areply. Now I 
think I am quite justified in saying that a country 
which possesses such a working class need be in no 
fear as to its future, to which we have all good 
reason to look forward with honourable pride 
‘Cymru fu, Cymru fydd’—‘ Wales was, Wales 
will be.’”’ 








Milan, December 17th. 

The monotony which in company with the wet 
weather has reigned supreme here for the last two 
months, received a violent shock on Friday last, 
when the whole city was electrified at hearing that 
the new opera, ‘I Promessi Sposi,” produced the 
night before, had had a most extraordinary success, 
and that it was pronounced the work of a man of 
genius. In order to relate the affair so as to give 
you an idea of the effect the opera has produced, I 
must retrograde. Sixteen years ago a youth passed 
out of the Conservatory of Milan under the most 
splendid auspices. His companions, whom he had 
surpassed, instead of attempting to compete with 
him, were content to admire him. The professor 
and his colleaguer knew and proclaimed his exalted 
genius, his profound musical doctrine, and the 
broad and robust sentiment for the art with which 
he was possessed. That youth was named Amilcare 
Ponchielli. But he had two great defects—he was 
poor, and modest to an extreme. Immediately upon 
his leaving the conservatory, full of youthful 
illusions—he was barely nineteen years of age—he 
set to work upon the first libretto which he could 
jay his hand upon—a horribly written book, but a 
splendid subject—I Promessi Sposi—and wrote 
an opera into which he transfused all the ardour of 
his soul. He was content with his creature, and 
demanded of it the realisation of all his ardent hopes. 
He had just influence enough in his native city— 
(Cremona)—to cause it to be represented there, and 
it had an immense success, but it and its author 
were soon forgotten, and a year afterwards every one 
had ceased to remember them both. The young 
maestro, humbled, disappointed, and with all his 
hopes crushed, abandoned all his ambitious ideas, 
and in course of time became the humble director of 
a military band in a small provincial town. It was 
not until this autumn, when a former fellow-student 
of Ponchielli took the Teatro Dal Verme, and remem- 
bering his old friend and his opera, went in search 
of them both, that the poor bandmaster became 
aware that he was not absolutely forgotten. The 
success of the opera on Thursday night last was 
most unusual, colossal, a success that in some places 
reached the point of real, genuine enthusiasm, a 
success in which the feeling of surprise was mixed 
with compassion for the author so long and so un- 
justly neglected. The public even seemed to fegl a 


kind of remorse, although this was entirely without 
reason, as until the work was announced in the 
month of October, very few were aware of its exist- 
ence. Old maestri, worn and battered with their 
struggles in the career, cried like children for joy: 
and the few present who knew Ponchielli were wild 
with enthusiasm. The maestro had I don’t know 
how many calls—more than fortyIam sure. I have 
not the time, and you could not accord me the space, 
to enumerate all the beauties of the opera. Without 
setting it up as a perfect work, itis made of that 
stuff of which are made the chefs d’euvre, and of 
which the tradition is lost. The fourth act recently 
retouched by the maestro, who in the bitter solitude 
of his retirement never ceased to study, is a work 
to which the most renowned maestri would not have 
hesitated to put their names. Enough to say, 
without going further into particulars, that every 
piece is full of real expression, and that the character 
of each personage is rigidly conserved throughout 
the opera. Many pieces were redemanded on the 
first night, and on the succeeding nights every 
salient piece of the opera has been repeated, and the 
enthusiasm has increased, the theatre being crowded 
to excess every night, and hundreds sent away from 
the doors. On the last night of the season, (Monday) 
the maestro and artists received a perfect ovation, 
and besides a number of bouquets, Ponchielli was 
presented with a wreath, which the basso Junca 
placed upon his head. 








AMERICA. 





New Yors, Nov. 30th. 

“ Round the Clock ; or, New York by Dark,” is the 
title of a new four act piece by Mr. Augustin Daly, 
produced at the Grand Opera House on Monday 
evening last. He calls it a new local sensational 
“folly,” but the title is borrowed from the French 
(‘Le Tour du Cadran,”) and it would be much 
more appropriately designated a stupidity, for, 
though it is sheer nonsence, it is not lively enough 
to be termed a ‘ folly.” Its commencement is 
altogether absurd and improbable, but rather en- 
courages the hope of something more entertaining 
and pointed to come, but instead of redeeming the 
promise, it grows duller and more heavily inane at 
every step till it becomes a remorseless bore which 
would, in spite of the admirable acting of the com- 
pany, be utterly intolerable were it not for the suc- 
cession of rather striking scenic views of New York 
which it presents. Years ago the Western Sisters 
appeared in a “ Tom and Jerry”? medley very much 
like it in plot and character on the Bowery stage, 
but their piece was far more sprightly and less 
gross and vulgar. Mr. Daly commences with the 
glimmer of an idea, but that soon flickers out, and 
before the performance is half ended it grows simply 
aimless and helplessly silly. Mr. Daly must do 
better the next time he tries to write, because it is 
not only impossible to do worse, but even to do half 
so bad again. For an unmitigated effusion of brain- 
less, coarse imbecility it must stand for ever as an 
unrivalled master-piece. ‘ Round the Clock” starts 
with the reading of the will of a departed crusty old 
bachelor millionaire, who has left his entire fortune 
to that individual male, or, if he cannot be 
found, female, among his relatives who never 
has been married, engaged, or in love. Two 
claimants, one male and the other female, ap- 
pear, and the time allowed for testing their claims 
is twelve hours, or a round of the clock which is 
spent in achase by the principal character in the 
piece through some well known but not altogether 
reputable scenes in New York. Some of these are 
effectively painted and arranged, but the only encore 
demanded emphatically was for the “ mill” between 
the ‘‘ Chicken” and the ‘‘ Mouse” at Harry Hill’s, 
which the spectators seemed to think the best thing 
in the play, although as a sparring exhibition it was 
very poor. The performers had uphill work and 
exerted themselves strenuously but in vain to 
impart some interest and semblance of nature 
to the parts in which they were cast. Mrs. 
John Wood was assigned the character of Juliana 
Tartar, a confectioner’s widow, and strove by yiya- 
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city and bustle to infuse some life into the vapiq 
absurdities of the part. Mr. John Brougham had 
an equally ungrateful task set him to make some. 
thing out of nothing in the part of Roderick Giy. 
gobbin, a conventional Irishman, without the humour 
or sparkle of the reality. 

The great successes at the principal theatres are 
still in full career, drawing full houses and making 
the metropolis the centre of attraction to the myriads 
of pleasure seekers who enjoy life best in gay and 
brilliant crowds. The run of ‘‘ Agnes” at the Union 
Square Theatre will, it is probable, continue as 
vigorous as ever till Miss Ethel’s engagement 
terminates, and it becomes necessary to redeem the 
promise made to the public of the production of Mr, 
John Brougham’s “ Atherley Court” and other 
novelties. 

Miss Neilson’s impressive personation of Juliet in 
Shakespeare’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” at Booth’s, has 
revived public admiration for the most beautiful 
and passionate of love plays, and Miss Neilson her- 
self has already become a favourite with the patrons 
of this splendid home of the legitimate drama. 
“The Stranger,” was effectively given with Mr, 
J. W. Wallack as The Stranger and Miss Kate 
Weston as Mrs. Haller, at last Saturday’s matinée; 
and at to-day’s Miss Neilson will appear as Rosalind 
in Shakespeare’s comedy of ‘‘ As You Like It,” sup- 
ported by Mr. J. W. Wallack as Jaques. Mr. 
Brougham’s drama, entitled “ The Lily of France,” 
is in preparation at this theatre, which will be pro- 
duced on the advent of Miss Helen Temple, who 
will take the part of ‘“‘ Joan D’ Are. 

The Italian opera season now drawing to a close 
has not been so successful as we anticipated. The 
fortunate issue of the Nilsson speculation had 
induced a hope that similar results could be obtained 
with Mdme. Lucca. And the proposition was not 
unreasonable, provided there were the same men or 
their equals to do it. But the same men were not 
interested. Mr. Max Strakosch was his own 
capitalist, and in that advantage doubtless had his 
own way. Mr. Maretzek, it would appear, has not 
been his own master at all. He had associated with 
him the personal agent of Mdme. Lucca, and of 
other artists, and this association has not been con- 
spicuously advantageous to his season. Mr. Henry 
C, Jarrett was interested pecuniarily in the success of 
Lucca, for he received a per centage of her receipts for 
supervising her business. We have here two facts 
which will serve as a basis for judgment. Mr. 
Maretzek was limited in the means provided, and 
after securing a prima donna, was compelled to scour 
the European market for cheap artists. What he 
was inclined to do, that is, make his season de- 
pendent on the principal artist, it was the interest 
of his associate to make imperative. The result was 
that Mdme. Lucea was over-managed. The public 
were asked to succumb before they were fascinated. 
They admired Lucca, but they wanted an opera 
company. Lucca was not large enough to fill the 
public mind. There was always a vacancy caused 
by the tenors, the ensemble, the chorus. And coin- 
cident with this deficit there was a too evident 
determination on the part of the management to 
insist peremptorily upon the adequacy of Lucca to 
answer all demands for perfection in ensemble and 
correctness of detail. The clever artist was placed 
in a false position, and the whole plan was such as 
to awaken the dissatisfaction of the public. 





Princess’s THeatre.—Mr. Creswick takes his 
benefit to-night at this theatre, and mukes his last 
appearance but one and his first appearance in the 
character of Richeliew at the Princess’s. 











At a Congregation at Cambridge, on Saturday, the 
degree of Bachelor of Music was conferred on Mr. 
Mortimer Balding, Caius; Mr. Lewis: Shapter, 
Caius; and Mr. Norman Moore, St. Catherine's. 





British Cottzcs or Hrattu, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penvy 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the “ Morison's” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 











February, 1872. Signed, Monson & Co, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
"GAL Ache RA Ve ho LOS: EB, 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 














By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 


4s, Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By Cc. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


AUTUMN MANCGUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


4s. 
SALUTE GALOP. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 
BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. | 
BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. Hi. R,. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 


By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By F.. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Tllustrated. 


4s. 
Loypon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 



































£2 12s 
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J. B. CRAMER & GO,’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
- Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
L3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 lds. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. . 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND ©CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodcon, with packing 

DT inca cian vsee ec ornaain ss 12 12 0 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany ......... 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
OEOsS osescs Seep qgeoess 1 6.0 0 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........ 22 0 O 
4,.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 
4a,—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee S§wells, 


i=) 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) ..cccscccecccoce 38 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXETR) ccccccscccccces cooee. 40 O O 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

OAS0. iccccd doccsesececces 50 620 COO 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

Banksia) os 0s cc decg ecvevses 60 0 0 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........4. a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell...... necem, 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... - 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 


Back Blower ........++. ---£100 O 0O 


11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ..... ere 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos, 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velwet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., ayn 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 





And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 


-£125 0 0 


$$. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 














Forté, Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 





No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNDUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 


Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. -Forté. . 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 








Little Maid Of Arcade@......ccccccscsscccocccssscccces & 0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in Cand E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor’s Grave... eecececscececscecccece 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 4 0 
Ob ! bella MIR .ecececesccccccccccccccccescscccccccoess 4 0 
London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&®G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ............seseseee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “‘ Remembrance” .......... 0865 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The TT GUNES | a dncicnvesecsccccccvisacvercecesce 4 0 
Wee GIR Gs ois. n'nc pa high ctsinins 04000i9s covccwiacsicense 4 0 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 4 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............sc0008 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 

London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


So 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





I iasah nal Rane Niacsdncedbessencnicngente 4 0 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cccccscsccccccccscesse 4 0 
Ts siicinni Se oh onsen eters sibenedsaswceimecmake: & O 
MIO va ccnncehccvghavdbenaste<ecessitectad a 4 
DOMIR  . cxcasc'ess 1 
Three Lilies. rT ee 
Friends ............+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London; J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .............00. 4 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) .........005 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ..........00.- - 40 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower aiid the Bar os ..ccccecsscccece ces ce cocees 











° oeve eee 3 0 
gas sischine stn tw kton voaptsentaemaes OU 
DE rN aad nith onde. cseccsctingassvcceees BD © 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 
London, J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .....ssssees0008 BO 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .........cscseeeeeee BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
ei, UO ee pO Serre Seaee 
For ever and for aye ........++ 40 
Brentide, Milo, (0.6.2.).. ..ccccrcsarcocsccrcoceceperd 1 @ 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


"WAYLAND WELL. ATale. ByC. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” dc., dc, 


CRAMERS 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are im various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second ,,  Pianofortes 
Third i. Pianofortes . . 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth - Pianofortes . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Marmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER, 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


. . by BROADWOOD. 
. . by COLLARD. 
by ERARD. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS. 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City. 





London; J, T, Hayne, Lyall Eaton 3 
-place, ie, $ and4, 





J. B, CRAMER & CO., Wust Srauzt, & Western Roan, Baiauton, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 








Now Ready, Price One Shilling, the Second Edition of, beautifully Illustrated, 2 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” nh 
R 
BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. [° 
BY B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade 0’ Grass,” “ Grif,” and “ Joshua Marvel.” 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1683. a 


By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of Her Majesty’s Public Records, Author of ‘‘ The Crown and its Advisers,” ‘‘ Last century 





of Universal History,” &c. In 2 yols. 8vo. [Now ready. ‘3 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF CENTURY. D 
In 2 vols. 8yo. ‘And Music shall untune the sky.”"—Dryden and Handel. : [Now ready, PAN 

dag! 

in th 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER DUMAS. By Percy - 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Kembles,” “ The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8yo. {Now ready. ae 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE: Her Correspondents and Contemporaries. By i: 


the COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 yols. 8vo. With Portraits. [Just ready. - 


CARTOON PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of MEN §°& 


of the DAY. Containing 50 Portraits, with Short Biographical Sketches of each. In 1 handsome 4to. yol. cloth gilt. [ Ready. fab 

may b 

WILLIAM WITH THE RING: a Romance in Rhyme. By J. BR. Planche, §— 
Author of ‘' The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c, In 1 vol. crown 8yo. (Now ready. M 
eee > M 

9 = 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, r 

Langh 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. ~~ 

] 

NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. M 

e,e j = 

The YELLOW FLAG. By Edmund Yates, Author of “A Waiting Race, m 
‘‘ Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” &c. In 3 yols. [Now ready. ie 
BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By William Harrison Ainsworth, j§P 
Author of “‘ Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,” &c. With Illustrations. In 3 vols. ° [Now ready. wt 

. ° 0! 

LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine Fairfax ”—“Isma i. 
ONEAL.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 8 vols. ~~! 

port 

A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Hardy. 8 vols. oe 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of “She was Young and He §,” 


b 
was Old,” ‘ Lover and Husband,” &¢. In 8 vols. (Now ready. iad 


The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C.: an Autobiography. By se 


MATTHEW STRADLING, Author of * The Irish Bar Sinister,” ‘‘ Cheap John’s Auction,” &c. 2 vols. [Now ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 44 


oid 





Printed and Published by Janse Swirz, of 65 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirr & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid,—Friday, Déc. 20th, 187% soyyi 





